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WASHINGTON FLASHES 
Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


BASIC TRENDS IN THE ECONOMY 


We're producing more and more: U. S. Department of Com- 
merce has published significant report on National Income and 
Product of the United States, 1929-1950. During that period 
population of country jumped by one-fourth, from 122 million in 
1929 to 152 million in 1950 (almost 156 million today), and 
number of persons engaged in production rose in roughly similar 
proportion. Nation's output of goods and services leaped from 
$104 billion in 1929 to $283 billion in 1950 (about $328 billion 
in 1951). However, part of this enormous increase resulted from 
inflation. After allowing for rise in prices, we can say that 
physical volume of Nation's output, as measured in constant 
dollars, climbed 80 per cent between 1929 and 1950. 

Increased output per capita: This expansion in real volume 
of output has been due, first, to steady increase in number of 
people at work, and, second, to gains in productivity per worker. 
In terms of real output per capita, increase amounted to 44 per 
cent. Number of persons engaged in production in private 
industries rose about 1 per cent per year on average, while 
annual rate of growth in real private product per worker aver-— 
aged about 1 3/4 per cent. It is interesting to note that this 
rate of increase took place during span of years in which average 
hours worked per week in private business went down about 10 per 
cent. Real private product per man—hour moved up somewhat more 
than 2 per cent a year. This productivity increase is due to 
advances in education, training, and health of population, tech- 
nological improvements and increased amounts of capital equipment 
used by industry, as a well as better organization and management. 


PRODUCTION OF DOCTORATES 


We're producing more and more: Number of doctor's degrees 
granted in all fields has almost doubled every 10 years from 1880 
to 1950, according to report recently issued by American Council 
on Education. Report is based on survey completed by Manpower 
Branch, Human Resources Division, Office of Naval Research. 
Number of doctor's degrees granted in 1950 in all fields was 
about 6,600; those in science fields numbered about 3,500. 
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About 40,000 scientists with doctor's degrees, not over 70 years 
of age, were estimated to be alive in 1950. At present one person 
out of every 700 that is born is destined to obtain a doctorate 

in science. The proportion for males born is one in 400. 

Major fields of doctorates: Almost one-third of all persons 
who earned doctorates in the sciences during the period 1936-1948 
majored in chemistry. The other two-thirds majored in the follow- 
ing fields in the following proportions: physics, 8.7 per cent; 
psychology, 6.8; zoology, 6.2; botany, 5.9; biochemistry, 5.4; 
mathematics, 5.1; engineering, 5.0; agriculture 3.6; bacteriology, 
3.4; physiology, 3.4; geology, 2.8; entomology, 2.2; pharmacology, 
1.3; genetics, 1.3. Sixteen other fields accounted for less than 
1.0 per cent each. 

Number of doctorates by geographic divisions: Mountain 
Division is most productive in terms of proportion of scientists 
born in each geographical area. Mountain Division produced 262 
per million of population. Its neighbor, Pacific Division, has 
second highest ratio, 191. Divisions in North follow closely, 
whereas those of South are roughly half those of North. 

Number of doctorates by schools of undergraduate degrees: 
Fourteen universities had awarded bachelor's degrees to one— 
fourth of scientists who later earned doctor's degrees in science. 
Of all scientists with doctor's degrees, more of them completed 
their undergraduate work at University of California than any 
other single institution. University of Illinois comes next. Other 
schools listed in rank order are University of Minnesota, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, University of Chicago, Cornell University, 
University of Michigan, City College of New York, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Ohio State University, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Columbia University, University of Washington, 
Pennsylvania State College. Those institutions which awarded the 
most doctor's degrees to the scientists in this study are the 
same schools which awarded greatest number of baccalaureates to 
subsequent scientists. 

Other facts: Only one out of every 10 persons who took 
doctorate in science was a woman. The median age at which doc- 
torate was awarded was 28. Half of the scientists studied found 
employment in educational institutions. Almost 30 per cent were 
employed in industry, with 12 per cent in government. 


NEW JOB DESCRIPTIONS 


Now off press: You can now get from Government Printing 
Office in Washington, D. C., 532-page volume entitled ‘‘Job 
Descriptions and Organizational Analysis for Hospitals and Re- 
lated Health Services.’’ Work was done by Occupational Analysis 
Branch of U. S. Employment Service in cooperation with American 
Hospital Association. Volume is priced at $2.00. 
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INTERPRETING TEST SCORES 


to Counselees 


Some recent reports |2, 5| mdscate that 
there is much difference of opinion concerning 
the advisability of informing students about 
the scores they have achieved on tests, but the 
issue seems not to have been put to test. 
Some data on the problem have recently been 
accumulated and are presented below. 


He Wisconsin CouNnseLinc study, di- 
el by the writer and financed by the 
Research Committee of the University of 
Wisconsin, began in the school year 1948-1949 
when all the 869 sophomores in the high 
schools of two industrial and two rural com- 
munities in Wisconsin were selected for study 
and distributed at random into experimental 
and control groups. The members of the 
experimental group have been counseled 
during the past three years while the students 
in the control group have received only the 
counseling customarily given in their schools. 
It is planned to follow up the members of 
both groups until they have been in post-high 
school occupations for at least five years. 

During the process of counseling of the 
original members of the experimental group 
over a three-year period a series of tests were 
administered and the results interpreted to 
the students. The tests, some of which 
were given experimentally to determine 
their value tor counseling, included the SRA 
Test of Primary Mental Abilities and the 
Differential Aptitude Test Battery. In addi- 
tion to these the Henmon-Nelson Test of 
Mental Ability was given to the students as 
part of a state-wide testing program and some 
reading and mathematics tests were given 
by school personnel. The experimental tests 
were given under the supervision of the 
writer and were administered under excellent 


Joun W.M. Rotuney is Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He was assisted in the preparation 
of this report by George A Franson and Leonard E. Lyle 


conditions of rapport. Students had been 
told during introductory interviews and at 
the time the tests were given that the scores 
would be interpreted to them and, if they 
wished, to their parents. 

Interpretation was done individually. 
During an interview the tests were shown to 
cach counselee to remind him of their titles 
and form. He was then shown his scores 
and interpretation was done in terms of 
percentiles. Thus the interviewer would say: 
“This is a test of numerical ability (or any 
other test title) and you have scored at the 
sixtieth percentile. That means that, on 
this test, you have done as well as or better 
than 60 per cent of the students of your grade 
in Wisconsin high schools.’" To check on 
the students’ understanding of what had 
been said the interviewer followed up by 
asking: ‘Then what per cent of Wisconsin 
students in your grade made higher scores than 
you did?’ If the student did not answer 
correctly the explanation was repeated. The 
implications of the test scores were then con- 
sidered during the counseling by procedures 
previously described by Rothney and Roens 
(3, 4]. 

As soon as the interview was completed 
the counselors (the writer and Paul Daniel- 
son, now of the University of Arizona) 
wrote notes concerning the reaction of the 
subjects to the scores and interpretations 
which had been given. An exact scale was 
not used, to avoid too early formalization 
of the reactions and the potential danger of 
premature lumping into categories. At the 


They Want to Know 


Says 
JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY 
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TABLE | 
Reactions of Counselees When Told Their Test Scores 


Reaction Number Per Cent 


SEEMED TO FEEL THAT EXPECTATIONS WERE CONFIRMED..... 215 26.5 
Samples: “‘I knew I had done well on that tesr.”’ 
“I knew I could be at the top in math.” 
SEEMED SURPRISED THAT SCORES WERE HIGHER THAN EXPECTED 27 3.3 
Samples: ‘‘I'm not that smart!" 
just can’t believe that I made thar score.”’ 
SEEMED SURPRISED THAT SCORES WERE LOWER THAN EXPECTED 1.5 
Samples: ‘I usually do better than chat in mechanics.” 
“I thought I did better on the reasoning test.” 
SEEMED PLEASED WITH TEST RESULTS................:000esseeees 21.5 
Samples: She was obviously happy about her scores. 
“I'm glad to get these scores. Usually we never know what we 
have done.” 
SEEMED DISAPPOINTED AT TEST RESULTS 
Samples: disappointed at that low number score.” 
“T think I should have done better than that.”’ 
SHOWED CONSIDERABLE INTEREST IN SCORES.. 
Samples. He asked many questions about the tests. 
He asked if he could copy them to show his parents. 
SEEMED UNCONCERNED ABOUT TEST SCORES............ 
Samples: “‘My plans are all set. Those scores don’t mean much to me.” 
“School tests don’t affect 
DID NOT SHOW ANY NOTICEABLE REACTION.... 
Samples: Counselor could not see that she was affected. 
It was not possible to tell whether or not the interpretation had 
any effect on her. 
TEST SCORES SEEMED TO ENCOURAGE CURRENT PLANS.... 
Samples: “Now I feel that I can go to college." 
‘Guess I can go ahead with my plans now.” 
TEST SCORES SEEMED TO DISCOURAGE CURRENT PLANS 
Samples: ‘My scores and low grades rule out college."’ 
“T'll have to think of something else in case I can’t make pre 
med."" 
TEST SCORES DID NOT SEEM TO INFLUENCE CURRENT PLANS 
Samples: “I know what I want and test scores don’t make any differenc 
He simply ignored test scores in planning 
COMMENTED ABOUT TEST SITUATION 
Samples: “‘I didn’t feel well that day.” 
“*T went too fast in that mechanical test.”’ 
didn’t understand directions on space test." 
SEEMED TO BE SKEPTICAL OF VALUE TESTS 
Samples: Said number score couldn't be right because she finds arithmetic an 
easy subject. 
She questioned the value of timed tests. 
DID NOT SEEM TO UNDERSTAND EXPLANATION OF SCORES 
Samples: She could not grasp interpretations even when time was taken to 
repeat them. 
He seemed not to understand what was meant. 
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end of the experimental period 811 reactions 

} ) students to interpretation of their test 
scores were available. A summary of these 
reactions with samples of students’ comments 
and counselors’ observations is presented in 
Taste 1. 

Interpretations of the data in the table will 
vary with the point of view of the reader. 
In general they seem to indicate that the 
reaction of these students was favorable or 
positive. If one combines items numbered 1, 
2, 4, 6, and 9 the per cent of positive or favor- 
able reactions is 60.4. A combination of 
items 7, 8, 11, 12, and 14, representing those 
items in which neither positive nor negative 
reactions are clearly indicated, comprises 31 
per cent of the total. Items 3, 5, 10, and 13 
which may be interpreted as negative respon- 
ses constitute only 8.6 per cent. A check on 
individual records indicated that only 5.2 
per cent of the students produced these nega- 
tive reactions. 

Readers of the table may wish to make com- 
binations other than those given above but 
one would be hard put to find evidence that 
telling students their test scores results in 
significantly large numbers of negative reac- 
tions on the part of counselees. In only 3 per 
cent of the cases did the counselors note ob- 
vious disappointment. Of course serious 
disappointment which resulted in severe 
emotional disturbance in even one case would 
be a matter of concern to a counselor but no 
such disturbances were observed. Since these 
data were obtained in a longitudinal study 
during which the subjects were studied in- 
tensively by the counselors over the three- 
year period it is unlikely that serious dis- 
turbances resulting from telling students 
their test scores would have escaped detec- 
tion. For the same reason it is not likely 
that inner reactions without surface manifes- 
tations could have gone unnoticed. 


A GLOW OF REMEMBRANCE 


If every autumn there comes to me an urge to get the children into some wooded 
place, where grapevines were made to swing on, where there are cool, flat 
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This study is exploratory, not conclusive. 
The tentative conclusion is simply that telling 
sophomore, junior, and senior high school 
students their test scores and interpreting 
these scores to them during counseling inter- 
views seems not to cause significant negative 
nor disturbing reactions. The enthusiasm 
of most of the students about the counseling 
process, in which interpretation of test 
scores played a prominent part, suggests that 
they want to know about their performances. 
The counselors, though wishing they had 
better tests to use in the process, believe that 
the interpretation of test scores to counselees 
after good rapport has been established over 
a period of time is a valuable procedure 
in counseling of high school youth. Some 
preliminary sampling of the evidence from the 
Wisconsin Counseling Study suggests that 
the belief will be substantiated. 
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Editor's Note: Readers of this article may 
be interested in reading Salvatore G. Di- 
Michael's article, “‘Interest-Inventory Re- 
sults during the Counseling Interview,” 
which appeared in the November, 1951, 


issue. 


stones to rest on, where such things as atom bombs and wars are a far-off noise, 
it is because a long time ago a beloved teacher instilled a love of life and living 


in a child's mind and heart.—Lillian Wunderluch in November NEA Journal. 


SIGNIFICANT CONCEPTS OF 


Occupational Information 


MAURICE J. ROSS 


H":" SCHOOL youngsters in general educa- 
tion courses—what should concepts 
of occupational information be for them? 
Which concepts are essential, desirable, and 
ineffectual, and how important is each? 

Setting out to answer these questions, the 
author first attempted to select and deter- 
mine tentative concepts of occupational in- 
formation. To do this he analyzed 24 text- 
books on occupational information for high 
school boys and girls. He then appraised 
each concept in terms of its usefulness with 
these general education students. This re- 
sulted in a tentative list of 720 concepts, 
which were submitted for appraisal to two 
carefully selected juries composed of master 
high school teachers of occupational infor- 
mation, community counselors, personnel 
directors in business or industry, and public 
employment service officials. These persons 
were chosen to provide the judgment of the 
frontier thinker, the curriculum builder and 
the administrator, the placement adviser 
who deals with youth and the business and 
industrial utilizers of the product of the 
secondary school. 

Competence of the jurors was of primary 
importance to the study. To ensure com- 
petence, the criteria listed below were es- 
tablished. Jurors were selected who could 
meet as many of the criteria as possible. 


Criterion 1. Jurors should have contributed 
nationally distributed articles, books or re- 
search to the current professional literature on 
occupations, or should have participated in 
scientific research in the field. 


1 Maurice James Ross, “Concepts of Occupational In- 
formation in General Education for Secondary School 
Youth,"’ Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Boston Uni- 
versity, 1951. 

Maurice Ross is Associate Consultant, Bureau of Re- 
search and Planning, Connecticut State Department of 


Education. 


Criterion 2. Jurors should hold positions or 
be engaged in work which entail teaching, re- 
search, or administration or the continued ap- 
praisal of the product of the secondary school. 

Criterion 3. Jurors may hold or have held 
positions of leadership and responsibility in 
professional organizations which are concerned 
with the study and utilization of occupational 
information. 

Criterion 4. Jurors, in their work or writing, 
should be concerned with the general and varied 
areas of occupational information rather than 
with specialized areas or with occupational in- 
formation of merely local significance. 

Criterion 5. Jurors should be from different 
regions of the country. 

Criterion 6. A variety of experience is desir- 
able—such as educational experience in dif- 
ferent types of schools, community counseling or 
placement experience and business or industrial 
experience. 


After a pre-trial, a list of 720 derived con- 
cepts of occupational information was pre- 
pared and sent to 12 jurors who had agreed 
to appraise the concepts. The jurors were 
requested to classify each concept as essential, 
desirable, or ineffectual in accordance with 
the definitions of essential concept, desirable 
concept, and ineffectual concept of occupa- 
tional information defined below. 

The key definitions for use in the appraisal 
were: 

Essential Concept of Occupational Information: 
A statement was considered to be an essential 
concept of occupational information if it 
was an idea or element which should be 
mastered by all high school youth because 
it is essential, indispensable, necessary, or 
imperative for wise selection of an occupa- 
tion, for job entry, for job adjustment, or for 
job satisfaction. 


What ideas 
should high school 
youngsters hold? 
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Rank and Concept 


Essential Concepts 


In studying a specific vocation, one should consider the following: 
4 The education and training needed for the job and obtainability including the cost of such training 


and education. 
4 The personal qualifications needed. 
The work done and ways of entering the occupation. 


The steps to take in choosing a vocation are: 


4 Obtain a general view of the occupational world. 

4 Study of one’s self. 

4 A high score on an aptitude or interest test does not guarantee that a student or worker will be 
successful; vocational success depends on a multitude of factors, of which aptitude and interest are 
only two. 

4 Life is so complex that a person may be obliged to choose a vocation that represents a compromise 
among several considerations. 

8 There are several rewards other than the financial reward in any occupation, and in many occupa- 

tions these other rewards outweigh the financial compensation. 


The steps to take in choosing a vocation are: 


0.5 Study possible occupations thoroughly. 

0.5 Comparison of one’s qualifications, or the qualifications one can acquire, with the requirements of 
the occupation. 

5 Norall persons have the same abilities. 

More than half the employees discharged are dismissed because of undesirable personal habits— 
inability to get along with others, unwillingness to take directions, unreliability, absence, lazi- 
ness, et cetera—rather than to lack of ability or training for the job. 

Working hours are for business, not for writing private letters, reading newspapers, or idle chatting. 


In studying a specific vocation, one should consider the following: 


15 The conditions of work. 

15 The supply and demand for the vocation. 

15 The choice of a vocation affects one's standard of living, the locality in which he makes his home, 
his friends and associates, the recreations he enjoys, the security of his old age, his family's place 
in society, his outlook on life, his happiness, his success, and even the occupations his children will 


enter 
17 Graduation from high school is a requirement in a sufficiently large number of jobs so that a per- 


son should try to complete either high or vocational school. 


In studying a specific vocation, one should consider the following: 


18 The opportunities and paths for promotion in or advancement from the occupation. 
19.5 No fortune teller of any kind can helpa person to make a wise occupational choice. 
19.5 A person's beginning job may be quite different from his ultimate goal; it takes time to work up to 
most worth-while positions. 


In studying a specific vocation, one should consider the following: 


22.‘ The earnings to be expected. 
The favorable and unfavorable features of the occupation. 

22. Good work habits are an important part of success in occupational life. 
Application blanks should be filled out legibly with ink, neatly, fully, honestly and correctly. 

25. Workers are not automatically promoted from the bottom to the top simply because they have been 
employed for a long period of time. 

26.5 An individual can succeed and be happy in any one of several vocations. 
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Significant Concepts of Occupational Information 


Rank and Concept 


Essential Concepts 


While a person can probably earn a living in any one of several different occupations, he will be 
happiest if he works at something which interests him. 

A professional worker is one who performs work based upon the established principles or ethics 
of a profession and which requires training equivalent to that represented by graduation from a 
college or university of recognized standing. 


Desirable Concepts 


.5 Every worker who serves well in a useful and necessary job is worthy of respect. 

29.5 Job applicants should not smoke or chew gum during an interview. Job applicants should nor 
drink liquor before an interview. 
Many statements about occupations, while they were true at the time they were made, may not be 
true now. 
Preparation for work is never completed. 
Farming is of basic importance to society. 
A vocational choice made at an early age need not necessarily be one's ultimate choice, one may 
change his goal and his vocation as opportunity and wisdom demand. 
A job applicant should state specifically what he can do or learn to do; he should not say he is 
willing to do anything. 
Starting from a beginning job, there is usually a stage at which one could branch off into any one of 
several different directions. 
There are various ways of finding out about occupations, such as talking with workers, observing 
workers at work, studying what workers have written about their jobs, reading biographies of 
successful workers, and work experience. 
Persons may find out about occupations from individuals engaged in the occupations, from various 
organizations, from unions, from employers, from part-time jobs, from former students, from read- 
ing and studying. 
Employers prefer employees who take an interest in the firm, who make suggestions for the im- 
provement of the plant or its methods, and who study phases of the business other than those in 
which they are immediately engaged. 
There are certain occupations in which a woman is at an advantage because she is a woman. 
Most businessmen hire workers for the service they can render and not because of the applicant's 
financial trouble or the emotional appeals he uses in applying for a position. 
Standards of preparation are rising in all occupations; by the time schoo] youth are ready to under- 
take the work of their choice, the educational requirements will probably be higher than they are 
today. It is better to accept the maximum recommendation for education and training rather than 
the minimum. 
A good way to provide for versatility while in school is to choose and experiment with a whole field 
of work rather than a specific vocation. 
All worthy and necessary occupations are really productive. 
All occupations that contribute to the well-being of mankind are equally honorable. 


In studying a specific vocation, one should consider the following: 

The initial earnings. 

If a person wishes to be successful, he must discover his interests and abilities. 

Initial salary in a job is less important than the opportunity for service and the future advancement 
or opportunities offered. 

A job applicant should not sprawl in a chair during an interview. 

A person should be courteous, natural, and respectful in a job interview. 

A job applicant, on entering the interviewer's office, should introduce himself, state his mission, 
and remain standing until he is asked to be seated. 

A job applicant should not speak slightingly of former employers. 
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Desirable Concept of Occupational Information: 
A statement was considered to be a desirable 
concept of occupational information if it 
was an idea or element which it is desirable 
for all high school youth to become ac- 
quainted with because it is expedient, 
opportune, convenient, or advantageous in 
making easier the wise selection of an oc- 
cupation, job entry, job adjustment, or job 
satisfaction. 

Ine ffectual Concept of Occupational Information: 
A statement was considered to be an in- 
effectual concept of occupational information 
if it was an idea which made only a very 
limited or an inconsequential, insignificant, 
inappreciable, immaterial, or unessential 
contribution to wise selection of an occupa- 
tion, job entry, job adjustment, or job satis- 
faction. 

General Education: As used in this study, 
the term ‘‘general education’ refers to ‘that 
broad, integrated, non-vocational and non- 
specialized part of a person's education 
which leads to personal growth and respon- 
sible citizenship by preparing him for satis- 
factory adjustment to the needs and problems 
of his environment, and for active participa- 
tion in the many aspects of living.’** 

The qualitative ratings of the jurors were 
translated to quantitative ratings on the as- 
sumption that the distribution of ‘‘essen- 
tialness,'’ “‘desirability,’’ and “‘ineffective- 
ness’’ was normal and that one juror was as 
competent a judge as another. With the 
caution that the distinction between the 
ratings ‘‘essential’’ and ‘“‘desirable’’ was 
not as clear-cut as the distinction between 
the ratings “‘desirable’’ and ‘‘ineffectual”’ 
the assumption of normality was upheld. 
Many items were expected to show and did 
show the entire range of ratings. 

Weights were assigned to the ratings of 
the jurors in accordance with the percentage 
of times each juror used each rating.* 

For statistical purposes the numerical 
ratings of each jury were considered inde- 


Gos J. Bergman, ‘Definitions of General Educa- 
"E 


tion,’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XXXII 
(December, 1947), 460-468. 

* Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Educa- 
tion. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1941, pp. 167-168. 
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pendently. This permitted the use of two 
sets of mean ratings. On the basis of the two 
separate scores for each of the 720 concepts, 
the reliability of the evaluation of the two 
juries was 0.56 + 0.026, a substantial correla- 
tion. 

To provide an objective basis for ranking 
each concept of occupational information, 
the mean rating of each item was obtained by 
using the numerical ratings of all 12 jurors. 

The essential and desirable concepts of oc- 
cupational informat:on determined by this 
investigation may be of value to all teachers 
of secondary and presecondary school youth, 
to teachers of guidance and occupational in- 
formation, to counselors, to councils or com- 
mittees concerned with the construction or re- 
vision of courses to include occupational in- 
formation within their particular instruc- 
tional area, to curriculum researchers, to 
authors of textbooks, workbooks, and other 
occupational information materials for 
secondary and pre-secondary school youth, 
and to the producers of instructional films 
for use by these youth. 

The list of essential and desirable con- 
cepts may offer to the above groups some ob- 
jective index of the relative importance of 
the various concepts for general education. 
The items are ranked in a continuum, and 
although there are headings, these should 
not be adhered to too rigidly. 

The teaching of all the essential and de- 
sirable concepts may be more than any one 
teacher, or group of teachers, or type of 
school can successfully accomplish in the 
time available. The teacher may well select 
those concepts with the highest ratings which 
best seem to fit the needs of his particular 
pupils. 

Only 28 concepts met the rigid test of es- 
sentiality. Six hundred fifty-nine concepts 
were adjudged desirable and 33 ineffectual. 
Of the 28 essential concepts, three were in 
the area of general orientation to the world 
of work, 12 were in the area of methods of 
studying specific occupations, 12 were in the 
area of vocational values and attitudes, and 
one in the area of techniques of job finding. 
The 50 concepts with the highest mean rat- 
ings are here presented in descending order of 
importance. 
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Dust Off That TAPE RECORDER 


LAWRENCE B. KENYON 


YOUR SCHOOL a tape recorder 
that is gathering dust in the principal's 
office? Or is the tape recorder so popular 
that you have to reserve it several days in ad- 
vance? 

In either case you are missing an op- 
portunity if you do not make use of it in 
your guidance program. If your school does 
not yet own a tape recorder, you can help 
your work by suggesting that one be ac- 
quired. 

The tape recorder is one of the most ver- 
satile tools for educational use that have 
been made available in recent years. The 
original purchase price is fairly reasonable, 
tapes for recording are quite cheap and can 
be used over indefinitely. Although for 
some teachers one look at the machine is 
enough to convince them that it is too com- 
plicated for them, in reality most tape re- 
corders on the market today are remarkably 
simple to operate after a few minutes of in- 
struction. 

This article discusses some of the uses 
that can be made of the tape recorder in con- 
nection with the guidance program, disre- 
garding its use in various subject-matter 
classes. All the uses described have actually 
been tried by the writer in his group guid- 
ance classes. 

Do you want to acquaint your students 
with job interviewing? Why not try a 
tape recording of a job application interview 
made at some loca] industry? Most com- 
panies with trained interviewers will be 
willing to cooperate. Two interviews were 
recorded at the local state employment office. 
These recorded interviews proved very helpful 
in preparing students to go out and apply 
for a job. 

In order to acquaint students with some ot 
the local industries when field trips were not 


Lawrence B. Kenyon is counselor, placement super- 
visor, and occupations teacher at venport High 
School, Davenport, Iowa. 


possible, recordings were made describing a 
visit toa plant. Such scripts may open with 
a brief description of the company by the 
president or other top official. This may 
be done in the form of an interview, with 
several students asking questions. Then a 
tour of the plant begins, with students talking 
with workers in various departments. Sound 
effects are added to make the recording more 
realistic. 

In a project of this kind a preliminary visit 
to the plant by those who will write the 
script is necessary. After the first draft 
has been prepared it should be discussed with 
company officials. Even with the script 
written out in advance it is often necessary 
to remake some parts several times. Student 
participants can be carefully selected in ad- 
vance, but company officials and employees 
cannot. 

A recording of this kind can be coordinated 
with still pictures and film strips, and one 
can show photographs of the plant and prod- 
ucts during the playing of the recording. 

Recorded plant visitations, of course, are 
not substitutes for actual field trips, but they 
can be supplementary. When the number 
of trips that can be taken is limited, re- 
cordings help round out the picture. The 
students who help write the script and make 
the recordings are probably the ones who get 
the most benefit out of the project, but most 
of those in classes listening to the recordings 
seemed to gain considerable information by 
this means. 

In connection with a unit on personality, 
one group made a brief recording of a playlet 
put out by a mental hygiene organization. 
Dealing with a problem of group acceptance 
in a high school situation, it proved a valu- 
able aid to stimulating class discussion. 


It Belongs in Your 
Guidance Program 
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Another recording was based on the book- 
let, Miracle of America, prepared by the Ad- 
vertising Council to acquaint people with 
basic facts of the economy. Rewriting the 
script and making the recording provided a 
good project, and the classes which listened 
to it seemed to enjoy it and to learn something 
from it. 

One chapter in the occupations textbook 
used in the tenth grade occupations course 
deals with communication. Students re- 
wrote the chapter in script form, and the 
story of the newspaper, radio, and telephone 
came to life. The recording opened with a 
brief historical treatment. Then the locale 
shifted to the local newspaper plants, where 
interviews were held with several reporters 
and production workers. Sound effects in- 
cluded the teletype machines, various office 
noises, and the roar of giant presses. This 
section of the recording ended with a state- 
ment by a local publisher on the importance 
of a free press in a democracy. 

In making recordings for classroom use, it 
has been found that 15 minutes should be the 
maximum length. It is difficult to maintain 
sufficient student interest for a longer period. 

As a counselor, have you ever been con- 
cerned about a student unable to attend 
school because of some accident or illness? 

One group made a special recording for one 
such student, including a broadcast of 
school news, a roving reporter interview 
program, several parts of a pep meeting, some 
musical entertainment, greetings from the 
principal, and an actual broadcast from one 
of the student’s classes. A complete re- 
cording was also made of the annual school 
minstrel show and played for several bed- 
ridden students. It’s hard to say how much 
good these recordings did in raising morale of 
the students, but they certainly seemed to ap- 
preciate the idea. 

Who will do all the work described in the 
above projects? In most schools a group of 
students interested in radio work as a career 
can be found. What better way to give them 
experience than to enlist their help in making 
tape recordings? An active group was or- 
ganized at Davenport High School, the Radio 
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and Television Announcers Club, and mem- 
bers proved to be of great help in making re- 
cordings for class use. 

In order to give members of this group 
practical broadcasting experience, it was 
arranged to make recordings of all the home 
basketball games. This proved a very valu- 
able experience. The boys learned how 
difficult it was to keep talking all the time, 
and to provide a really adequate word pic- 
ture of the action. As a result of this ex- 
perience, several boys decided that radio 
announcing was not for them. Others be- 
came even more enthusiastic. The record- 
ings were played back for the entire group 
and several local sports announcers were in- 
vited in to make suggestions and criticisms. 

Although perhaps not directly related to 
guidance, the use of the tape recorder for 
advertising school activities can be valuable. 
Combining tape recorded programs with 
movies and plenty of ingenuity, the Radio 
and Television Announcers Club set up a 
mock television set to advertise the home- 
coming football game. The display at- 
tracted so much attention that it was awarded 
a prize, and the administration later re- 
quested a similar display to advertise the 
wrestling team. 

Another entirely different use of tape re- 
cordings involves their use in recording 
interviews. By making such recordings the 
counselor can study his interviewing tech- 
nique and recordings can be used as the basis 
for staff discussions, as part of the in-service 
training program for counselors. Many col- 
leges use this method to train interviewers. 
Whether the use of a microphone hinders the 
free exchange of ideas and conversation is a 
disputed point, but the writer has not found 
that it does so. Of course, permission should 
be secured from the interviewee before a re- 
cording is made. When the writer first heard 
this idea discussed, it seemed impractical for 
several reasons. However, it does work. 

Yes, the tape recorder can be a valuable 
tool in many different phases of your guid- 
ance program. Get acquainted with it now. 
As you work with it many new uses will be 
continually suggested. 


Use of SPEED TESTS in Guidance 


JOSEPH V. HANNA 


| THE UsE oF psychological test scores in 
counseling and guidance, far too little 
distinction is made between power or un- 
timed tests, and speed or time-limit tests. 
Probably the major reason for this neglect is 
to be found in the positive correlation be- 
tween speed and quality of work involved in 
test performance. This generalization is so 
well substantiated that it needs no further 
comment [J]. One of the most common 
misapprehensions that the counselor can 
make, however, is to assume that a highly 
valid test will apply in any individual case. 
Since the counseling client is in a sense 
unique, he may well be an exception to the 
general rule; hence it must not be assumed 
too easily that a mediocre or a low score on a 
speed test of intelligence or specific aptitude 
means that the client tested stands at a 
mediocre or low level in the quality tested. 

Both research and clinical evidence provide 
a basis for dealing with speed and quality 
factors in test results. Lorge found that 
scores earned on a time-limit test of adult 
intelligence are to an extent determined by 
age [4]. Wechsler has called attention to 
the overemphasis on speed as compared with 
quality of responses in most adult tests of 
intelligence [6]. These results indicate that a 
considerable proportion of individuals from 
the thirties to sixties and beyond, would be 
expected to earn higher scores on a power 
test than on a speed test of equal difficulty. 
It has been the writer's experience that a 
considerable number of painstaking and 
cautious clients, irrespective of age, do 
better on power than on speed tests. It 
seems obvious, therefore, that the assignment 
of a speed test of intelligence or specific 
aptitude to more mature and more cautious 
clients, excepting where the determination of 
speed is primarily essential, is questionable. 
Josern V. Hanna is a Consultant to the Vocational 
Service Center of the New York City YMCA. 


Since it is more economical of time and ef- 
fort to administer speed rather than power 
tests, it is not surprising that a good many 
counseling centers, including the center to 
which the writer is a consultant, make use of 
group tests administered on a time-limit 
basis. Since candidates for counseling who 
are less adept at speed than at power tests, 
present themselves daily at every counseling 
center, it may not be amiss to present here 
the records of two such clients by way of 
illustration. These clients were counseled 
recently by the writer and are typical of a 
significant proportion of applicants for coun- 
seling assistance. The two clients had taken 
a test battery including both speed and power 
tests. The speed tests were the American 
Council Psychological Examination, and the 
General Clerical Test. The power tests were 
the Ohio State Psychological Test and the 
Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test. 

Client A is a 29-year-old veteran with 
three and a half years of service with the 
combat engineers. He had graduated from 
high school, and had taken a radio course in 
the army. His rating was private first class 
at the time of discharge. He rated himself 
as good in written expression, routine clerical 
activities, drawing and designing, and social 
mixing; and as poor in solving mathematical 
problems, fixing things out of repair, and 
slow in working with his hands. Mathe- 
matics was his least preferred subject. He 
was in a state of confusion as to what his 
occupation should be. 

Scores on two speed and two power tests 
for Client A are shown in Taste 1. Norm 
groups for three of the tests are based on 
entering college freshmen. The score on the 
General Clerical Test is in relation to a group 
of veterans tested at the Vocational Service 
Center who are, though more heterogeneous 
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as a group, at about the college freshman 
level. The marked contrast between scores 
on timed and untimed tests will be noted at 
a glance. Client A is at the fifteenth percen- 
tile on the American Council Psychological 
Examination (speed), and at the sixty-seventh 
percentile on the Ohio State Psychological 
Test (power). He stands at the sixth per- 
centile on the General Clerical Test (speed), 
and at the sixty-second percentile on the 
Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test (power). 
The comparison of scores on the latter two 
tests is not meant to imply similarity of the 
tests. Examination of quality of responses 
on the General Clerical Test, however, in- 
dicates good power and very slow speed. 
Client B, 28 years of age, is a native of Great 
Britain, with six years of service experience 
with the RAF as photographer. His rating 
was sergeant at time of discharge. He left 
school without finishing his academic train- 


TABLE 
Test Scores for Client A 


Raw 


Score 


Percentile 
Score 


Test 


Timed: 
American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Exami- 
nation 81 
General Clerical 83 
Untimed: 
Ohio State Psychological 
Examination 95 
Michigan Vocabulary Pro- 
file 


TABLE 2 
Test Scores for Client B 


Raw 


Score 


Percentile 


Test Score 


Timed: 

American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Ex- 
amination 

General Clerical 

Untimed: 

Ohio State Psychological 
Examination 

Michigan Vocabulary 
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ing, to enter the service. Due to his superior 
knowledge of French, he had taught in a 
prep school for one year, before coming to 
New York. Scores on the four tests are 
shown in Taste 2. The contrast between 
scores on the speed and power tests of in- 
telligence is more striking, and between the 
specialized vocabulary and clerical tests 
slightly less striking than for Client A. In 
intelligence the percentile on the American 
Council Examination is 11 as compared with 
81 on the Ohio—from approximately the 
lowest to next to highest decile! The score 
on the General Clerical Test is at the ninth 
percentile, while the Michigan Vocabulary 
score is at the fortieth percentile. 


Cooperative English Test 


Scores earned by both clients on the Co- 
operative English Test, Reading Compre- 
hension, which are not represented in TaBLes 
1 and 2 are of further interest. In this test 
vocabulary is timed separately. However, 
it has been the writer's experience that for 
adult clients the vocabulary part is much 
more a power than a speed test as compared 
with the comprehension part since most 
clients complete the vocabulary test within 
the time limit. This proved to be so for 
both Clients A and B whose scores on this 
test are strikingly similar. As compared 
with entering college freshmen, both clients 
are above the ninety-ninth percentile in 
vocabulary and at approximately the 
twentieth percentile in speed of comprehen- 
sion. 

It will be seen readily that both Clients A 
and B would most likely have been dis- 
couraged from entering college on the basis 
of the ACE Test alone. On the basis of the 
Ohio Test, however, good chances of success 
would have been predicted for Client B, and 
fairly good chances for Client A. Even 
though encouragement or discouragement on 
the basis of a single test score could result 
only from most inadequate counseling, never- 
theless such counseling is a daily occurrence 
among self-appointed lay counselors who 
assume unwarranted sophistication, and who 
increase their own prestige by identifying 
themselves with a ‘“‘psychological"’ instru- 
ment. In the more careful counseling where 
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only moderate emphasis is placed on test 
scores injury may still be done to the careful 
and deliberate client who is given a single 
speed test of intelligence. Protection of the 
client against such misinterpretation of 
capacity is made still more difficult where the 
use of machine scoring or window stencils are 
used, since these more economical methods 
of scoring do not usually provide a perma- 
nent record of specific mistakes. The task of 
appraising quality as compared with speed 
is hence made more difficult. 


Necessary to Test for Speed? 


It may well be argued that in a com- 
petitive society where the speed factor is at a 
premium it is quite necessary to test for 
speed; that the extremely slow worker will 
fail to do acceptable work in college or else- 
where due to the fact that for him there are 
“not enough hours in the day"’ to do a stand- 
ard academic or applied daily assignment. 
This point is granted. It may be quite as 
essential to assess the individual's speed of 
work as it is his quantity of work. How- 
ever, the two variables should not be con- 
fused. Each of the factors should be ap- 
praised separately. 

How can the counselor protect himself 
against the dangers inherent in the use of 
speed tests of general and specific capacities? 
Perhaps the best opportunity for avoiding 
the danger is in the assignment of the test 
battery. If the client is cautious, pains- 
taking, or in or beyond his late twenties, 
one or more power rather than speed tests 
would seem advisable. Where an individual 
rather than group test is administered the 
problem usually takes care of itself. If 
group tests are employed, several power tests 
are available. Indeed there is a trend toward 
the development of more power tests! 


1 The Differential Aptitude Test battery, published by 
the Psychological Corporation, for example. All the 
tests of this battery with the exception of clerical speed 
and accuracy, and spatial relations are essentially power 
tests. 
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making this choice easier for the counselor 
[2]. Where speed tests are used the test 
booklet or answer sheet should be studied in 
order to get at least a rough idea of the ratio 
of right to wrong answers. Super calls at- 
tention to the need for examining error 
scores separately [5]. The client whose 
percentile score is 50, for example, but who 
has made relatively few mistakes may be 
assumed to be considerably above the fiftieth 
percentile in the other than speed trait 
tested. 

Examination of the total record of the 
client will provide many clues which may 
throw light on the interpretation of test 
scores. An adequate record provides a good 
many additional evidences of aptitude [3]. 
It would hardly seem necessary to point out 
that test scores make up only one part of this 
total record. A careful clinical counseling 
approach thus provides a background which 
to an extent protects the counselor against 
misinterpretation of intelligence level what- 
ever type of test is used. The counselor, 
however, must still be alert to the danger of 
misinterpreting the results of speed tests for 
individual clients. 
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MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


The development of moral and spiritual values is basic to all other educational 

objectives. Education uninspired by moral and spiritual values is directionless. 

Values unapplied in human behavior are empty.—Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools, Educational Policies Commission, NEA. 
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is your INTERVIEW showing? 


JEANETTE WINIFRED HOOK 


I never obtained in high school any real help 
or advice although I did have adjustment prob- 
lems. A good interviewer or adviser could have 
helped considerably. 

An adviser or counselor should be more con- 
genial to the person being interviewed and not 
think an interview to be just another phase of 
his work and think he is obligated to be nice 
and talk with the interviewee. 


| gone TWO STATEMENTS are typical of the 
reactions gathered in a questionnaire 
study of certain counseling techniques. This 
study was made at Kent State University in 
the spring of 1949 using 221 freshman men 
and women.' The purpose was to discover 
the effects of the personal traits, habits, and 
attitudes of counselors, and other factors, 
upon those who are being interviewed. 
Guidance workers are human beings, and 
as such they manifest the same desirable and 
undesirable traits that beset other human 
beings. The weather, problems at home, 
illness, pressure of work, working conditions, 
and a host of other variables, tend to bring 
out varying moods and attitudes. Fortunate 
indeed is the counselor who outwardly pre- 
sents a picture of stability and calm during 
interviews with students. A high level of 
rapport can thus be maintained even in the 
face of irritating conditions or internal 
tensions or conflicts. The results of this 
study would lead one to believe that such a 
counselor is unique and his numbers are few. 
Those who are interviewed are strongly af- 
fected by the moods and attitudes of the 
counselor. They, likewise, have their own 
tensions and conflicts to entertain. They 
generate stimuli, good or bad, while receiving 
others inreturn. This interplay of reactions, 


' Jeanette W. Hook, A Study of Factors Related to 
Counseling with Emphasis on Happenings During a Counseling 
Interview. An Unpublished Master's Thesis, Kent State 
University, 1949. 
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along with the physical conditions in the 
room, determine to a great extent the success 
or failure of the interview. To determine 
specific factors and reactions to this situation 
provides the principal thesis for the investi- 
gation. 

The literature in the area of guidance tech- 
niques abounds with technical and theo- 
retical treatments of its many aspects. Sug- 
gestions for conducting interviews may be 
found in practically every publication dealing 
with techniques. The outcomes of the in- 
terview and the evaluation of the end re- 
sults, however, are not as readily available. 
What are the reactions of those who have 
been interviewed? Do the interviewers al- 
ways observe the rules as to rapport, pri- 
vacy, friendliness, sympathetic understand- 
ing, and others? The study reveals that this 
is not consistently true. One of the ques- 
tions asked in the questionnaire was, ‘‘What 
feeling did you have after the interview?” 

In general, 60 per cent stated that the inter- 
view was satisfactory, and 40 per cent, un- 
satisfactory. The detailed replies are shown 
in Taste 1. While it may be stated that 
one cannot please all the people all the 
time, the percentage of dissatisfied coun- 
selees appears disproportionally high. 


TABLE | 
Students’ Estimates of Outcome of Interview 


Per Cent 


Outcome Total 


Very well satisfied 
Satisfied 

Still lost 

Frankly irritated 
Dislike for counselor 
Others 


Total 


Many of the “‘write-ins’’ by the respond- 
ents are revealing of their reactions to their 
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37 17 
96 43 
35 16 
23 10.4 
3 1.4 
27 12.2 
|_| 
\ 2 


experiences with counselors. A few of the 
typical ones read as follows: 


Sometimes felt that he listened out of duty 
and not sincere interest. 

I felt he was rather arrogant. 

He was not personal enough. 

Counselor said, **You are not qualified to take 
these subjects."” I didn’t like thar. 

Had some ideas but not fully helped. 

Thad a feeling that he wasa sneak. 

I felt he was doing his job and was as good as 
the next guy. 


While discounting slightly many of the 
reactions because of the time lapse between 
these interviews and the time of the filling 
of the inquiry form, the writer feels that 
there cannot be this much smoke without 
some fire, and that some or all of the rules for 
interviewing must have been violated. For 
example, Bingham and Moore? list the 
following rules for a successful interview: 


e Meet the interviewee cordially. 

Be sincere. 

@ Make the interview a joint undertaking. 

e Do not embarrass the interviewee unneces- 
sarily. 

e Face the facts professionally. 

e Alleviate the shock of disillusionment. 

e Let the student formulate his own plan of 
action. 

e Achieve something definite. 


Counselors worthy of their positions will 
not violate any of the above. Others, not 
specifically prepared for counseling, may well 
take heed of how those whom they inter- 
view feel about their experiences with them. 
It is always well to remember that one of the 
basic human drives is the desire for personal 
worth, and that everyone believes his own 
problems to be important. 

It is generally agreed by guidance workers 
that in order to have effective interviews, 
they must be held in private and without 
interruptions. In an attempt to discover 
to what extent violations occur, the ques- 
tion ‘During your interview, were there any 
interruptions?’’ was posed. Only 25 per 
cent replied that no interruptions occurred, 
while 75 per cent indicated that the inter- 


*W. Bingham and B. Moore, How to Interview. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1941, pp. 56-59. 


view was interrupted by the telephone, the 
school secretary, counselor's friends, the 
counselor's superiors, teachers, other coun- 
selors, and students. Significantly, 43 per 
cent of the respondents indicated that they 
were bothered or irritated by the interrup- 
tions. It is interesting to note that such 
statements as these were “‘written 


I wanted the interview to continue but had to 
leave because we were interrupted. 

Quite frequently it broke up an important part 
of our conversation. 

In my case, interruptions gave me a “‘break"’ 
from his stare. 


Sixty-eight persons stating that they were 
dissatisfied with the interview indicated 
that they were interrupted in one way or 
another. 

Before any contact can be effective, rap- 
port with the counselee must be established 
and maintained. The mood, the willing- 
ness, the seriousness, the cooperativeness, 
and the good will of the subjects are factors 
of primary importance. What are some of 
the factors, outside of interruptions, that 
tend to destroy rapport after it is established 
and, thereby, influence the outcome of the 
interview? The respondents were asked the 
following question: 


Did you notice any occurrences which made 
you feel awkward, hurried, or unnecessary? 


Approximately one-third of the group wrote 
in their reactions. A few typical ones are: 


He talked directly at me all the time. 

Kept looking at his watch. 

Not interested, hurried conversation so as to 
get rid of me. 

Seemed not to be listening when I talked. 

Tapping pencil. 

Acted as if he were rushed for time. 

He made me feel that my questions were silly. 


A majority of the reactions, such as those 
above, concerned themselves directly with 
the habits, dispositions, and attitudes of the 


What would your 
counselees say about you? 
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counselors. Others had to do with the 
physical environment of the room in which 
the interview was held. 

Although it is generally agreed that: each 
interview must be adapted to the person 
being interviewed, and general rules some- 
times do not apply, it appears from the reac- 
tions given that everyone wants the inter- 
viewer to concentrate his interest on his own 
specific problem and nothing else. 
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versation so that it leads naturally and easily 
into the student's basic problem. Through 
his alertness, enthusiasm, and skill in choos- 
ing appropriate words and questions, he 
““paces’’ the interview into a_ pleasant, 
stimulating and helpful experience. He will 
not dominate the interview, neither will 
he permit awkward lapse of silence and re- 
sultant embarrassment. He does not pretend 
to know all the answers and so elicit reac- 


Darley*® asserts that the interview is tions suchas: 
unrehearsed play in which two actors ap- 
pear. It is up to the counselor to ‘‘carry 


the play."’ He must organize the con- 


Acted as if he knew everything and I knew 
nothing. 

I was unable to state my point of view; it was 
all one-sided. 


3). G. Darley, Testing and Counseling in the High Trying to act as if he was so right. 


School Guidance Program. Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1947. 


Is your interview showing? 


THE COUNSELEE’S GIFT OF GAB 


It is worth special comment that, while it is probably widely recognized that 
people who talk very little are likely to be not altogether well adjusted, it is not 
so generally understood that glibness is quite as significant in this respect. In 
fact, it seems to be commonly accepted that sustained and flowing speech is a 
mark of capability and intelligence. The very fact that in our culture a high 
value is placed on "the gift of gab” accounts, in no small part, for the nervous 
striving for volubility which some persons exhibit. It accounts also for the tend- 
ency of other individuals to lose confidence in their ability to speak acceptably 
and so to become relatively quiet—Wendell Johnson in People in Quandaries. 


THE MORAL CHALLENGE OF COMMUNISM 


... Marxism is the supreme proof that men are moved not by facts, environment, 
and material causes, but by visions and dreams. Every development of Marxism 
has disproved its main contention—that ideas are projections of material fact. 
On the contrary, ideas make environment, and men are moved by prophecy and 
poetry. It is not Marx’s ludicrous economic theory or his labored dialectic versions 
of history that have caught the imaginations of the young, have built up great 
parties in Europe and now infiltrate the masses of Asia. It is the vision of total 
truth, total explanation, the restoration of wholeness. It is the promise of the 
Kingdom on earth, the apocalyptic vision of a society in which all moral evil 
ceases and men live as brothers and the lion lies down with the lamb. In a word 
Marxism, the creed of the determinists, is proving to us every day that faith, 
poetry, and vision are levers of power.... As such, it must be met not merely by 
force but by a faith and a sense of sublimity which surpass its own.—Barbara 
Ward, "The Moral Challege of Communism” in December Atlantic. 


GRADUATE TRAINING 


for School Counselors 


ROBERT H. MATHEWSON 


T IS GENERALLY conceded that the value of 
guidance on any level of education depends 
to a substantial extent upon the quality of 
educative influence which the guidance proc- 
ess exerts upon individual students, whether 
this influence be exerted through teacher- 
counselors or through guidance specialists; 
whether in a group or face-to-face. 

This all-important quality of educative in- 
fluence can only be effectively exercised by 
professional persons, possessing favorable at- 
tributes of personal being as well as effective 
technical competence. 

School administrators have long been 
aware of the fact that technical competence 
alone will not draw pupils magnetically to 
the person who is designated to help them 


with their problems nor will a magnetic per- 
sonality suffice to provide genuine aid to 
pupils after they get to the counselor's desk. 

There can be no doubt that both “‘per- 
sonality’ and ‘“‘professional preparation" 
are required in order to attain and maintain 
the desired quality of educative influence in 


the guidance process. Put in another way: 
both selection and training are needed to pro- 
duce the professional personnel without 
which the guidance program is only a false 
facade. 

If, as James B. Conant believes, the success 
or failure of the American system of public 
education depends on the success or failure of 
the guidance programs, then the entire educa- 
tional process may hinge on the qualifica- 
tions of guidance personnel and hence upon 
the effectiveness of the training process which 
produces them. 

Since 1945, great advances have been made 
in arriving at common agreement as to what 


Rosert H. Matuewson is Director of the Program of 
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the guidance practitioner should know and 
what he should be able to do. Not so 
much progress has been recorded as to the 
personal qualities the guidance counselor 
should possess. On the latter point, the 
best we can say is that the guidance pro- 
fessional should have an agreeable manner, 
good judgment, learning ability, analytical 
and integrative power, tact, emotional stabil- 
ity, personal integrity, ability in oral ex- 
pression and a non-dominative disposition. 
A process of selection which will unerringly 
pick such persons has not yet been per- 
fected but some progress is being made. It 
seems probable that if educational adminis- 
trators and supervisors would be willing to 
observe their teachers carefully over sub- 
stantial periods of time, record faithfully 
and objectively their impressions, and re- 
port accurately the over-all findings—it 
would be possible to develop a reservoir of 
potential guidance personnel from which 
could be drawn graduate students superior to 
those now in professional training classes. 

With respect to the technical knowledge of 
the counselor, professional opinion now seems 
to be pretty well agreed that the guidance 
specialist should be both psychologically and 
sociologically oriented, or in other words, 
that he be able to understand the person, 
as well as his environment, in those aspects 
which are amenable to the educative ap- 
proach and process. 

This means that the potential school 
counselor should have solid grounding in 
psychology and in that kind of socio-cultural 
knowledge which provides insight into the 
influence of the culture upon personality and 
supplies realistic understanding of socioeco- 
nomic conditions, opportunities, and trends. 


A NEW YORK 
TRAINING PROGRAM 
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Also, it is generally agreed that the modern 
guidance practitioner or counselor cannot do 
without a professional knowledge of tests, 
measurements, and statistics. 

Several documents within the past few 
years have succeeded in bringing together 
such basic considerations as these in the form 
of general specifications for the training of 
counselors (see list of references) and have 
shown a remarkable degree of common agree- 
ment. Implementation of these state and na- 
tional blueprints, however, has necessarily 
been slow. 

With this brief background, one may con- 
sider a comprehensive, sequential program of 
graduate training for school guidance workers 
established in September, 1950, in the city 
of New York. Known as the Program of 
Graduate Training in Guidance and School 
Counseling, Division of Teacher Education, 
College of the City of New York, the pro- 
gram is conducted under the auspices of 
the Board of Higher Education, and combines 
the resources and services of all four city 
colleges. Although the form of the program 
has been influenced to some extent by con- 
ditions peculiar to a large city, the general 
scope and content of the program are related 
to professional training requirements any- 
where. 


Planning the Program 


The program was based upon a careful 
survey of needs conducted among school and 
college authorities in New York City for 
several months prior to the announcement 
of the program. Officials of the State De- 
partment of Education were also consulted 
about state certification requirements in 
guidance, which were then in the course of 
final formulation prior to promulgation 
throughout the state of New York. Program 
planning also depended heavily upon an ex- 
tended analysis of guidance training require- 
ments which the author had conducted at 
Harvard University as a basis for a similar 
program which had been proposed and par- 
tially established three or four years earlier. 

Five main areas of academic requirement 
are comprised in the New York City program 
as follows: 
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Credits toward 

M.A. Degree 
I—Pre-admission requirements: 
twelve semester hours in psy- 
chology, entailing no gradu- 
ate credit toward the degree. . 

II—Degree Requirements: 

A. Social and Psychologi- 
cal Foundations of 


B. Measurement in Guid- 
C. Guidance Policy and 
Practice 
D. Electives 
Number of credits for 
the M.A. degree.... 


The New York City program is based on the 
belief that no guidance professional can 
operate effectively today without firm 
grounding in psychology. Hence, students 
are required to possess 12 semester hours of 
pre-admission instruction in psychology com- 
prising such courses as the following: Psy- 
chology of Personality, General Psychology, 
Educational Psychology, Abnormal Psy- 
chology, Social Psychology, Psychology of 
Adjustment and Development, Psychology 
of Childhood and Adolescence, Mental Hy- 
giene, Diagnostic and Remedial Education, 
the Individual and Society. Students who 
do not possess all of the 12 credits prior to 
admission may be matriculated on condition, 
if otherwise qualified, and may make up six 
of them without degree credit. 

Following matriculation, the student pur- 
sues a sequence of courses listed in Tass 1. 
Areas A and B and certain courses in Area C 
are considered basic to more advanced work 
and must be taken first. 

Within the three main blocks (Areas A, 
B, C) courses are organized in pairs having 
closely correlated content on basic and ad- 
vanced levels; in fact, two of the pairs com- 
prise continuous offerings of a year’s dura- 
tion. 


State Requirements 


Originally planned to correlate closely 
with state certification requirements, the 
basic and advanced courses in the program 
are designed to prepare students for the 
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Graduate Training for School Counselors 


TABLE 1 
The Program of Professional Study 


Area A: Sociat aNnp Founpa- 
TIONS OF GUIDANCE 
I—Study of the Individual in Guid- 
ance Practice 
Il—Study of the Individual in Guid- 
ance Practice 
MEASUREMENT IN GUIDANCE 
Problems and Concepts of Measurement 
Measurement Procedures in School Guid- 
ance 
Gutpance Poticy Practice 
Principles and Practices of Guidance 
Seminar in Guidance Policy and Practice 
Counseling Techniques 
Field Practice in Guidance and Counsel- 
ing 
Use of Educational, Vocational, and 
Community Information, or Com- 
munity Resources* 
* Students preparing for elementary school guidance 
may make these substitutions. 
Industrial and Community Relations in 
Guidance, or Parent Education* 
Organization and Administration of 
Guidance Services 


ELEctTives 

Mental Hygiene 

Abnormal! Psychology 

Group Dynamics 

Group Guidanée 

Diagnostic and Remedial Education 
Individual Testing 

Projective Testing 

The Family 

Social Case Work Problems 

Labor Problems 

Parent Education 

Psychology of Personality 

Child Development 

Community Education 

Advanced Measurement in Guidance 


provisional state certificate in guidance (16 
semester hours, good for 5 years) and the 
permanent state certificate (30 semester hours). 

The program is founded on the belief that 
all counselors on any school level require a 
common core of preparation—in this case, 20 
semester hours of courses which all students 
take, regardless of whether they are prepar- 
ing for guidance work in elementary, second- 
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ary, or vocational schools. Even within 
this 20 semester hours of common ‘‘core 
curriculum,"’ the student may vary his sub- 
ject matter according to special needs through 
variegated assignments in such courses as 
Field Practice, Measurement, and Study of 
the Individual. Within the total of 10 
hours available for specialized variation, the 
student preparing for elementary school work 
may substitute courses in community re- 
sources and parent education for more vo- 
cationalized subject matter in the regular 
sequence and all students may elect courses in 
Area D in accord with their interests and 
specialized objectives. 

Through this kind of program flexibility, 
counselors may be trained for all levels 
within the framework of a common core of 
knowledge. 


Content of the Courses 


Space does not permit an extended explana- 
tion of offerings but a few features may be 
briefly described. 

The chief aims of the two-term course, 
“Study of the Individual in Guidance Prac- 
tice,"’ are to synthesize fragments of psy- 
chological knowledge already possessed by 
the student and focus them upon case studies 
and individual problems frequently found in 
guidance practice; to refresh the student's 
grasp of personality theory and its common 
applications; and to provide a professional 
understanding of methods of appraisal, case 
study, recording, and referral. This is con- 
sidered to be one of the most important 
courses in the entire program. For most 
students it is taken as the first course, parallel- 
ing Principles and Practices of Guidance." 

The four semester hours of tests and meas- 
urements, comprised in Area B, are con- 
sidered minimum for a guidance professional. 
Although various types of instruments and 
their applications are carefully covered, 
together with kinds of testing programs 
effective in different school situations, it is 
considered essential that all students under- 
stand the conceptual bases on which all 
testing and measurement is carried on; other- 
wise, it is felt that students may employ 
tests needlessly or harmfully. Hence, a 
whole semester is spent in providing students 
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with this basic groundwork under the course 
title, ““Problems and Concepts of Measure- 
ment.”” 

In “Counseling Techniques’’ considerable 
time is spent in analyzing case problems and 
developing interviewing techniques. The 
more advanced counseling course is given as 
an integral part of ‘Field Practice in Guid- 
ance and Counseling’’ in which students 
attempt to perfect their analytical and coun- 
seling skills through class discussion and 
evaluation of case problems occurring in 
actual practice. 

Field trips to business places and com- 
munity agencies, and projects centered on 
practices in individual schools, are used in 
the information, community resources, and 
community relations courses to provide a 
more meaningful setting for treatment of job 
analyses, definitions, and descriptions; labor 
laws; dissemination of educational and oc- 
cupational information; and such related 
areas as work experience, placement, follow- 
up, apprenticeship. 

Throughout all courses, an attempt is 
made to get an optimum blend of theory 
and practice and to relate principles to 
everyday practice through illustrative ap- 
plications drawn from the everyday experi- 
ences of students. 


Selection of Students 


Recognizing the paramount importance of 
selection in the preparation of guidance 
workers, a genuine effort has been made to 
admit those students offering the greatest 
personal and academic promise. 

Main requirements are: A good (B average) 
undergraduate academic record; satisfactory 
references from supervisors or administra- 
tors; a minimum of one year's teaching 
experience; a specified background in psy- 
chology; an adequate personality as judged 
by interviewer's ratings. In addition, all 
candidates for admission must pass the gen- 
eral matriculation requirements for the fifth- 
year master’s degree program in the city 
colleges, comprising a medical examination, 
speech test, and minimum undergraduate 
background in education courses. 

Initial courses in ‘Principles and Practices 
of Guidance,"’ ‘‘Study of the Individual,”’ 
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and in “‘Measurement"’ are considered as 
“‘screening’’ media for observation and rating 
of student performance, both academic and 
personal. 

Refinement of the selective process is one 
of several ongoing projects in the develop- 
ment of the current program. 

The Professional Certificate in Guidance Prac- 
tice and Administration: \n the belief that a 30- 
semester-hour program of graduate training 
leading to the master’s degree does not en- 
tirely meet the training needs of all guid- 
ance personnel in New York City, an ex- 
tended program comprising 52 semester 
hours beyond the bachelor’s degree was in- 
stituted in the fall of 1951. This program 
leads to the Professional Certificate in Guid- 
ance Practice and Administration and is pri- 
marily designed for workers in the field of 
guidance seeking comprehensive preparation 
for supervisory, coordinative, and administra- 
tive positions. In addition to the regular 
admission requirements, matriculants for 
the Professional Certificate must present 
evidence of two years of recent successful 
guidance experience in the schools. Candi- 
dates for admission to this program must 
have a master’s degree, with a minimum of 16 
graduate credits satisfactorily completed in 
acceptable guidance courses. 

Since its inception in the fall of 1950, the 
program of training leading to the master’s 
degree has met with a favorable response. 
From a total of about 300 applications for 
admission the first year, upward of 100 stu- 
dents were accepted for matriculation in the 
opening term. So as not to overstrain facil- 
ities and in order to keep enrollment in line 
with available opportunities, only 80 gradu- 
ate students were admitted in the fall of 1951 
and it is probable that future quotas will be 
kept at approximately this figure. 

Virtually all of the students in the program 
are practicing teachers and teacher-counse- 
lors, a substantial number of whom already 
have master’s degrees. Large numbers of 
students have taken in-service training courses 
in guidance in the past. With student back- 
grounds such as these, the program is blessed 
with a seasoned, capable, and well-motivated 
student body. 

Since the entire program is state supported, 
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eligible students from any part of the state 
may be adnritted tuition-free to the program 
and in future years it is expected that num- 
bers of students from counties contiguous to 
New York City will take advantage of the 
offerings. 

Cooperatively administered by the four 
municipal colleges and linked closely with 
state and municipal demands for trained 
guidance workers, the program affords a 
pattern that might be applied in at least some 
of its features to other areas. 
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SOCIETY’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


A democratic society has the responsibility of safeguarding the right of each 
individual to make his own decision with respect to his vocational choice. In 
recognition of individual differences and the complexity of our modern economy, 
society also has the responsibility for providing youth with the necessary services 
and information which will enable them to make the soundest possible decisions. 
Society also has the responsibliity of producing the proper social and economic 
conditions that will foster sound work adjustment and prevent maladjustment. 
By contributing to a more satisfying life for youth in these ways, society makes 
it possible for youth to assume responsibility for their contribution to society.— 
“The Findings of the Vocation Guidance and Placement Workshop” of the White 
House Conference. 


INDIVIDUALITY AND COMMONALITY 


Our schools must exercise two functions: an integrating function which develops 
like-mindedness—the commonality of a person; and a differentiating function, 
which develops different mindedness—the individuality of the same person. 
The integrating function, in developing like-mindedness, must make provisions 
whereby our cultural heritage becomes readily accessible to all. The differentiat- 
ing function must make provisions whereby the discovery and development of in- 
dividual capacity and talents are properly promoted. The integrating function 
of the school helps to develop a person's conception of common rights whereas 
the differentiating function develops a conception of his individual rights.—W. 
D. Armentrout in “Individuality and Commonality” in the November Educational 
Theory 
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A Four-Fold Approach 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE 


H. F. COTTINGHAM 


N RECENT Years Considerable space in pro- 
fessional journals has been devoted to 
various aspects of elementary school guid- 
ance. Itissafe to assume that many of these 
writings have discussed objectives, character- 
istics, and criteria, along with pupil needs 
that should be provided for by the classroom 
teacher as well as the specialist. Some pub- 
lications have stressed the services that should 
apply to elementary school guidance plans, 
drawing this concept from the secondary 
school literature. Generally speaking, ex- 
cept for local publications the more effective 
professional contributions have been in the 
area of concepts, or points of view, or what 
might be called theory underlying guidance 
in the elementary school. 
In referring to the type of material that has 


appeared in the literature as theory, no in- 
ference should be made that this is not a 


wholesome and necessary development. On 
the contrary, looking at the secondary school 
guidance movement, one can see the feasibil- 
ity of establishing a philosophical and 
educational framework for subsequent guid- 
ance functions. However, in relation to 
elementary guidance such a structure should 
be regarded as the foundation for supple- 
mentary discussion and research on ways and 
means to implement these basic premises. 
Although the guidance people as well as 
the elementary education group may not 
see eye to eye among themselves on the prin- 
ciples which have been set forth in the litera- 
ture, there appears to be some general agree- 
ment as to the objectives and characteristics 
of elementary school guidance that have been 
presented by such writers as Driscoll, Smallen- 
burg, Strang, Berger, Kawin, Wilson, and 
others. This step, the establishment of the 
fundamental assumptions underlying ele- 
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mentary guidance functions, should be re- 
garded as an initial phase of the movement, 
to be followed by specific consideration of 
the best organizational methods for carrying 
out the appropriate functions. This second 
phase, that of examining possible approaches 
to implement elementary guidance theory, 
is of immediate concern to the writer. 

Three reasons might be cited for giving 
attention to the problem of developing a 
practical organizational plan (referred to 
here as approaches) predicated on accepted 
principles and functions. In the first place, 
even though rather commonly agreed upon 
specific functions have been established, the 
actual application of these procedures to 
any individual school remains a real problem. 
This need might be roughly comparable to 
the development of services at the secondary 
level, devised as a means of carrying out 
a balanced plan of useful procedures. A 
second basis for giving consideration to 
the actual implementation of theory is the 
growing need to integrate elementary guid- 
ance activities with those of the secondary 
school. Admittedly there are many unique 
features of the programs at the two levels, 
yet a current trend toward county and com- 
munity guidance administration requires co- 
ordinated efforts to avoid wasted energy and 
to provide for greater efficiency. Finally, if 
no suggested organizational plans are forth- 
coming from guidance workers, it may be 
difficult for elementary school administrators 
and teachers to make guidance actually a 
distinctive aspect of the elementary educative 
process; this special emphasis is vitally im- 
portant. 

It is the purpose of this article to submit a 
series of approaches to elementary school 
guidance in order to meet the needs outlined 
above. As a necessary introduction to these 
suggestions, the writer recognizes the im- 
portance of setting forth an underlying con- 
cept of elementary school guidance, as well 
as a group of principles and functions sup- 
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porting such a concept. Thus, guidance at 
the elementary level is seen to have as its 
fundamental purpose the better adjustment of 
pupils in relation to their school and home 
environment. It is recognized that this ob- 
jective has long been inherent in most ele- 
mentary school education although it may 
not have been called guidance. The current 
emphasis on pupil adjustment through guid- 
ance is merely a more concerted and organized 
attempt to help the child make better use of 
his educational experiences. 

The following basic principles appear to 
underlie guidance procedures for elementary 
school pupils: 


e Guidance and good education are similar in 
many respects at the elementary school level. 
e Guidance must concern the whole child, 
or, psychologically speaking, the organism 
in his environmental orbit; individual and 
environmental facts are equally important. 

e Guidance must be based on complete and 
accurate pupil information from both objec- 
tive and personal sources; where subjective 
facts are stressed, emphasis should be placed 
upon valid reporting procedures and sound 
methods of analysis. 

e Guidance is many sided, not just educa- 
tional, personal, or social; it is as varied as 
the developmental aspects of the child. 

e Guidance, although informal and _ inci- 
dental, is not casual nor haphazard. 

e Guidance, to be effective, should help 
teachers to better understand and meet the 
various needs of children, not add unneces- 
sary burdens. 

e Guidance, when effective, centers around 
the classroom teacher as a key person. 


Guidance functions, in general, at the 
elementary school level should include serv- 
ices to: 


e Help make education guidance by meet- 
ing these behavior needs of children: (1) 
personal adjustment, (2) social or group ad- 
justment, (3) academic or learning problems. 
e Develop a sound mental hygiene philos- 
ophy on the part of the teachers. 

e Utilize various sources of pupil informa- 
tion such as cumulative records, anecdotal 
forms, sociograms, autobiographies, rating 
scales, and nec) data. 

e Make available appropriate community 
resources; assist ead coll in providing 
counseling facilities. 


e Assist in curriculum revisions based on 
pupil needs and developmental! information; 
offer additional research services. 

e Develop and apply both diagnostic and 
therapeutic procedures to pupil adjustment 
problems. 


The specific approaches to the development 
of elementary school guidance as proposed by 
the writer are four in number and are as 
follows: (1) through administrative and 
curricular policies, (2) through instructional 
procedures, (3) through community re- 
sources, and (4) through selected professional 
activities fostering guidance. In order to 
clarify the divisions of this suggested organi- 
zational procedure, additional aspects and 
examples are presented in the following 
paragraphs. 

By administrative and curricular policies 
are meant special provisions for meeting 
guidance needs through these media. For 
example, some distinct guidance devices that 
might be originated by administrative per- 
sonnel are ‘‘off-normal lists’’ given to every 
teacher annually, evaluation plans, orienta- 
tion procedures, and time schedules for case 
conferences. From the curricular side, such 
activities as ability grouping, special class 
units (such as play therapy), and instructional 
services for handicapped children might be 
utilized. It is recognized that it may not be 
advisable in actually setting up school plans 
to combine administrative and curricular 
policies; such an arrangement is used here 
merely for convenience in discussion. 


Instructional Procedures 


In the area of instructional procedures the 
writer proposes three subheadings to cate- 
gorize more adequately the types of guid- 
ance functions. These are namely (a) 
knowing and understanding pupils, (b) 
identifying and working with individual 
pupil problems, and (c) overcoming problems 
of adjustment through group work. It is 
hardly necessary to provide illustrations of 
all of these areas; however by “*b’’ is meant 
such functions as counseling, pupil teacher 
planning, special class projects (picture in- 
terpretation, finger painting), dramatic ac- 
tivities, pupil centered teaching, and com- 
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mittee services; the category ‘‘c’’ refers to 
group guidance discussions, ‘‘work parties” 
for special class mothers, sociodrama, hobby 
shows, and social functions. Numerous 
other examples, perhaps some more il- 
luminating than those cited, could be pro- 
posed for each type of procedure by success- 
ful elementary teachers. 

The category of community resources 
needs little elaboration, except to stress 
the fact that too frequently available facili- 
ties are not utilized. Such activities as 
Kiwanis club psychological clinics, Big 
Brother organization services, school-com- 
munity projects, and child study programs, 
can be of direct as well as of indirect value 
to the elementary school guidance program. 

The fourth approach, through selected 
professional activities, provides the related 
mechanics which are necessary for the actual 
development of elementary guidance services. 
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These can appropriately be divided into three 
divisions: (a) procedures for initiating guid- 
ance functions, (b) organizational plans, 
and (c) in-service training activities. If 
one is to transfer adequately from basic 
principles to actual practice these profes- 
sional methods offer a framework. As an 
example of initiating guidance services, such 
techniques as case conferences, discussion of 
types of problem cases, analysis of school 
needs, and school visitations are suggested. 
Organizational plans center around such pro- 
cedures as guidance committees, councils, or 
planning groups, all vital to mutually evolved 
guidance functions. With respect to in- 
service training devices, many approaches 
are available; the principal problem is that 
of organizing to meet local needs through 
dynamic appropriate activities of direct 
value to the elementary teacher. 


A GOOD EMOTIONAL CLIMATE FOR LEARNING 


We have recognized for some time that the emotional environment facilitates 
or hinders the learning of facts and skills. We have given less attention to our 
knowledge that all learning occurs in some kind of emotional climate and that it 
is this emotional climate which determines the quality of the learning. The potency 
of an idea is determined by its emotional matrix. 

Possibly the greater part of a teacher's contribution to the mental health of the 
school is working with boys and girls in such a way that they accept and respect 
each other; in such a way that they are concerned about bringing boys and girls 
without friends into the group; in such a way that boys and girls want to be 
friends with all boys and girls in a democratic spirit of recognition of each 
person's unique worth.—Kimball Wiles and Mary Beauchamp in “How Can a 
School Provide a Good Emotional Climate That Will Further Desirable Learning?” 
in October NEA Journol. 


THEY SHOULD BE HEROIC! 


Actually, we are caught in a strange dilemma. Today, the free men of the world 
have no choice. If they wish to remain free, they must unite in a gigantic sacri- 
ficial effort to protect themselves against the threat of indirect or direct aggression 


by totalitarian forces. This danger cannot be removed unless free nations 

increase their combined moral, economic, political, and military strength to a level 

which will discourage and if necessary repel aggression. Public education in 

America will succeed to the extent that it uses all its resources in teaching our 

youth to accept willingly this responsibility of heroic citizenship.—J. William 

Cunliffe in "They Should Be Heroic” in October California Journal of Secondary 
Education. 


THE JOB FORUM TECHNIQUE 
of Placing the Handicapped 


NE OF THE PRINCIPAL effects of physical 

disability is the constriction of job op- 
portunities. It is generally known that the 
nature of the individual's handicap tends to 
narrow occupational choice. By reasons of 
physical limitations, certain vocations may be 
regarded as unfeasible. Moreover, after oc- 
cupational decisions have been reached and 
the handicapped man or woman has been 
trained and is ready to enter employment, 
he is likely to find many job doors within 
his own field closed to him. 

Generally speaking, limitations on job 
opportunities for the disabled have their 
roots in three areas: lack of or deteriorated 
work skills and habits, limited mobility, 
and employer attitudes. 

In an effort to counteract these limiting 
forces, agencies for the handicapped have 
devised techniques which have proved in- 
creasingly successful in dealing with the 
problem. 

In recognition of the influence of long 
periods of hospitalization and idleness, work- 
shops throughout the country have estab- 
lished programs of occupational and work 
therapy. These pre-vocational experiences 
have been instrumental in offsetting deter- 
rents to employment growing out of long 
work layoffs. Similarly, it has been recog- 
nized that handicapped youth often find it 
difficult to secure work during after-school 
and vacation periods. Consequently, agen- 
cies have tended to provide supervised oc- 
cupational experiences to post-school youth 
which have helped to bridge the gap. 

A number of approaches have been used to 
assist the disabled job seeker to overcome his 
limited mobility. Most often, a special 
placement counselor has served as the legs 
and the eyes of the handicapped person. 
These counselors have operated through pro- 
grams of selective placement in which jobs 
and men are scrupulously studied. These 
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programs have avoided stereotypes and have 
focused on finding a job which is physically 
and emotionally adapted to the particular 
individual being served. When the right job 
is located, the disabled client may be aided 
to make transportation arrangements to the 
plant and within the job area. 

Employer attitudes have been thought to 
be the major stumbling block to the em- 
ployment of the disabled. Rehabilitation 
specialists have repeatedly found themselves 
convinced of a client's capabilities, only to 
find placement of that person blocked by the 
feelings of the hiring officer. Programs of 
public relations have made good progress in 
reducing employer resistance to the handi- 
capped. Positive results have accrued from 
local campaigns to educate employers as 
well as from the extensive publicity attend- 
ing National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week. An increasing flow of ar- 
ticles, pamphlets, and books has been coming 
off the press attesting to the wisdom of using 
the disabled in commerce and industry. 

Despite the success of these techniques in 
increasing employment opportunities for the 
disabled, a vast number of the severely handi- 
capped are still encountering all three factors 
operating with undiminished intensity. 
These individuals, capable of performing ade- 
quately, often require long periods of train- 
ing, intensive individualized placement serv- 
ice, and careful follow-up. By reason of the 
nature and intensity of their handicaps, they 

Hursert is Director of Services, and Minton 


Conen is Executive Director, Federation of the Handi- 
capped, New York Ciry. 


THEY TOSS THE BALL 
TO A PANEL OF EXECUTIVES 
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have demonstrated a continuing need for an 
attack on their employment problems on new 
fronts. One device to serve the severely dis- 
abled has been operating successfully at 
Federation of the Handicapped since 1950. 
It has been known as the Federation Job 
Forum. In the hope that a description of 
the technique may be useful to other agen- 
cies and that experimentation with it may be 
productive of refinements of the method, the 
authors will outline its organization and 
operation in some detail. 

The Philosophy: Underlying the Job Forum 
technique is the concept that severely dis- 
abled persons when properly trained and se- 
lectively placed can be efficient employees. 
However, it is accepted that various factors 
conspire to deter such individuals from read- 
ily finding work and, therefore, special 
methods need to be used in assisting them to 
seek employment. 

The Panel: The heart of the Job Forum is 
the panel of executives from commercial and 
industrial firms, government agencies, and 
other community resources. At each monthly 
meeting, four to six industrial leaders are in- 
vited to join the Counseling Panel. Par- 
ticipants have included executives from the 
Bulova Watch Company, Macy's, Bloom- 
ingdale’s, Gardner Corporation, the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
the New York State Employment Service, 
the New York Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, the Best Employment Agency, 
RKO Picture Corporation, American Car & 
Foundry Co., S. M. Frank & Co., American 
Pencil Co., Singer Sewing Machine Co., and 
many others. 

Early in the evening of the Job Forum, the 
members of the panel confer with the Execu- 
tive Director of Federation of the Handi- 
capped and the Moderator of the Forum at a 
dinner meeting. Each panel participant 
has been supplied with an outline of the 
educational and experiential background of 
each job-seeker scheduled to appear at the 
meeting. At this conference, panel members 
are given an orientation to the purposes of 
the Job Forum and an outline of procedures 
to be followed. 

The Job-Seckers: 


Each of the client par- 
ticipants is selected by a case conference of the 
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Psychosocial Department of Federation of the 
Handicapped. Through an intensive review 
of each case, the professional staff selects 
individuals who are ready, willing, and able 
to work, but who have been having con- 
sistent difficulty over a period of time in 
locating the proper job opportunity. By 
and large, these individuals have been known 
to the Agency and have substantially com- 
pleted their rehabilitation plan. 

The Moderator: The moderator of the Job 
Forum is the catalyst, bringing together 
those who have jobs to offer and those who 
seek jobs. The constructive helping at- 
mosphere of the meeting is primarily deter- 
mined by the moderator’s attitudes toward 
and guidance of the job-seekers, the mem- 
bers of the panel, and the audience. 

The Audience: About 100-200 disabled per- 
sons and professional workers in rehabilita- 
tion attend each of the Job Forum sessions. 
They attend with various motives. Some 
come to the meetings for emotional satis- 
faction; others for training in job-finding; 
and still others because they believe that 
they have much to offer the job applicants 
during discussion periods. 

The Process: One week prior to the Job 
Forum, each participating disabled client 
meets with the moderator. The latter, 
assisted by the Placement Counselor and 
Senior Vocational Counselor of Federation of 
the Handicapped, briefly reviews the char- 
acter of the client's problem. The job-seeker 
is aided in preparing for his presentation on 
Job Forum night and the process is inter- 
preted tohim. At this time, rapport is estab- 
lished between the moderator and the client 
which assists the latter to feel more secure 
in preparing for his appearance at the Forum. 
It is recognized that in agreeing to partici- 
pate in the Job Forum, the client approaches 
the situation with ambivalent feelings. He 
wishes to exhaust every resource for finding 
work and has heard that the Forum offers 
concrete assistance. Yet, appearing at the 
Forum may mean exposure to a variety of 
threats. In an effort to help clients deal 
with their feelings, a number of sessions are 
scheduled with their counselors several weeks 
in advance of the Forum meeting. 


On the night of the Job Forum, the ap- 
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plicants are introduced to the Panel and the 
audience by the moderator. Aided by the 
moderator, the client outlines his qualifica- 
tions and the nature of his experiences in 
seeking work. At the conclusion of the job- 
secker's presentation, members of the panel 
and the audience may raise questions, the 
answers to which may round out the picture 
of the individual's capacities. 


Panel Members Counsel 


At this point, the members of the panel 
assume responsibility for job-counseling. 
They may offer suggestions for improving 
the applicant's approach to an interview and 
his organization of the materials about his 
qualifications. They may suggest sources of 
job leads or related jobs which the applicant 
may consider. In many cases, the members 
of the panel request applicants to report for 
interviews at their own plants or agencies. 
Following the formal counseling of the panel, 
members of the audience contribute their 
ideas in a relatively free discussion. At the 
conclusion of each job-seeker’s appearance, 
the moderator gives him a written summary 
of the suggestions which have been made. 
Follow-up assistance is routinely provided 
through the participant's counselor at Fed- 
eration. 

The Results: The products of the Job Forum 
may be reported both statistically and in 
terms of intangibles. Of the 40 individuals 
who have appeared on the Job Forum, 24 are 
now employed as a direct result of their 
Forum experiences. Five others are employed 
or in training as an indirect outgrowth of 
their participation. Six of the others report 
that their vocational planning and their 
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sense of the reality of job seeking were im- 
proved as a result of their appearance. Of 
the 11 who are still unemployed, six are in- 
dividuals with cerebral palsy with mul- 
tiple involvements. 

Other results are worthy of report despite 
the fact that they are less tangible. The 
close working arrangement with members of 
industry has resulted in placement contacts 
which have been valuable. Thus, the place- 
ment counselor at Federation has been able 
to make a number of additional placements 
through having developed a close working 
relationship with the executives of several 
firms at the Job Forum. 

In addition, the Job Forum has had a posi- 
tive public relations value. A number of non- 
handicapped individuals have become inter- 
ested in supporting various campaigns for 
the disabled through their attendance at 
the Job Forum. The newspaper and other 
releases have apparently added to public 
understanding of the job problems of the 
physically handicapped. 

In summary, the Job Forum technique 
has been valuable in this agency in obtaining 
job opportunities for the severely disabled. 
By-products of this major contribution have 
been improved placement contacts with in- 
dustry, the education of a larger group of the 
handicapped in job-finding methods, and the 
education of the public in regard to em- 
ployment problems of the disabled. It is 
anticipated that, as further exploration takes 
place in the use of the technique at this and 
other agencies, it may be possible to evaluate 
its applicability to guidance work with the 
non-handicapped as well as with the dis- 
abled. 


THE TIMES WE LIVE IN 


How many of our contemporaries with diabetes, pernicious anemia, and a variety 
of other diseases are kept alive today who would have been lost inexorably 
only yesterday; and how many young people today are dying young on battle- 
fields who might have lived to a ripe old age had they been born around the 
middle of the last century. It would be a vain undertaking to decide whether it 
is hazard or fate or whatever we may call it that determines what happens to us 


beyond our individual chromosomes and behavior. . . . 


The fact remains that the 


point in time and also in space at which we live is extremely important—Henry 
E. Sigerist, “Living Under the Shadow” in January Atlantic. 
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As Industry Sees Them 


Fruits of the Guidance Effort 


Time aGo the National Association 
of Manufacturers was asked to present an 
evaluation of the counseling services of the 
schools as viewed by business and industry. 
In order to make a fair appraisal, the NAM 
Education Department conducted a survey. 
The entire NAM membership of over 17,000 
big, medium-sized, and small industrial 
concerns was not polled, but a selection was 
made of a number of leading, nationally 
known organizations, well distributed geo- 
graphically, and including both large and 
small employers. Their replies constituted 
not only an evaluation of guidance and 
counseling in the schools, but more, they 
indicated the actual fruits of the guidance 
effort. 

The history of this movement records a 
succession of stages and shifts in emphasis. 
During the depression years, the alleviation 
of the tragic consequences of unemployment 
was a foremost consideration. During World 
War II, with immediacy dominating all de- 
cisions, efforts were made to route quickly 
prospective war production workers into the 
specific pay-roll jobs they could do best. 

The post-war development of the guidance 
and counseling movement is an aftermath of 
this wartime success. The gigantic program 
of the Veterans Administration for testing 
and advising demobilized military personnel 
is one of the greatest developments in the 
history of guidance. It could scarcely have 
taken place on such a scale if the record of the 
schools, and particularly the record of the 
war production era, had been one of failure. 

So guidance and counseling, which at the 
beginning of the century were vague concepts 
in the minds of a few socially responsible 
people, some of whom were actually trying to 
prevent exploitation of child labor and not 
thinking in terms of guidance at all, today 
are almost “‘big business.’" No movement 


F. Kennet Brasten is Director, Education Depart- 
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could expect to enjoy such phenomenal 
growth over a 50-year span, and such wide- 
spread acceptance, unless it was bringing 
forth good fruit. 

Letters which came from the NAM mem- 
bership, show clearly that the majority held 
with that view. There were adverse criti- 
cisms, of course. 

One-fifth of the men responding gave the 
services of the schools almost unqualified 
endorsement. Another one-fifth throughout 
the schools were not doing a good job. 
“‘weak,”’ and “‘ineffective’’ were 
some of the words they used. The remaining 
three-fifths gave a qualified endorsement and 
carefully considered suggestions for improv- 
ing the guidance effort. 

Among those who criticized, it seemed that 
the tests and measurements which guidance 
experts have devised were the scapegoat for 
their wrath. To quote: 

“I have picked up some of the jargon and 
inadvertently have been exposed to the 
fanatic fervor with which guidance people 
practice their art. The hard-fisted gentlemen 
in our organization are somewhat skeptical 
of guidance counselors." 

And again: ‘‘I am not too much impressed 
with school guidance and counseling service. 
The counselors doubtless mean well, but 
place too much stress on their IQ and other 
tests.” 

And from another source: ‘“‘Specifically, 
our feeling is that there is a lot of counseling 
on aptitudes, a lot of giving of tests, a lot of 
educational counseling, but little practical 
vocational guidance. There is too much 
quibbling over definitions of occupations 
and not enough work on finding out what 
types of work are available for beginners of 
high school education only, or what training 
is required, or what jobs demand in mental 
and physical capacity. I would like to see 
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guidance counselors make at least an effort 
to acquaint themselves with local industry 
or other businesses. There are a few of them 
who haven't been inside an office or plant in 
years. There should be provisions for coun- 
selors to make such visits on school time. 
There should be an up-to-date survey every 
year of types of work available in the area, 
the starting requirements, etc. Guidance 
people in the schools should meet with per- 
sonnel directors of industry and at least get 
acquainted.” 

Apparently the men who wrote those 
letters had not found the fruit of guidance 
and counseling the full-blown, grade-A 
product they hoped for. 


Cooperation Needed 


It was the opinion of every one of the 
industrialists and business men who gave a 
serious, and apparently unbiased judgment, 
that the schools and industry must work to- 
gether more closely and effectively if any- 
thing of real value to the student is to be ac- 
complished through guidance and counseling. 
Some of the writers acknowledged a failure 
on the part of business and industry to be 
cooperative and helpful. 

A few of the writers commented on the 
counseling programs of the universities, high 
schools, and business and trade schools 
separately. The business colleges and trade 
schools were given an excellent rating. 
‘Probably because they are closer to industry 
than are the other types of schools; at least 
they teach subjects and work with tools that 
are common to the kinds of occupations the 
students will work in after placement,” 
one writer said. 

In general, colleges and universities were 
given a good rating for their efforts to direct 
students to fields where they will be able to 
do their best work, and to companies that 
have the kinds of openings that college 
graduates are prepared to fill. One criticism 
of the universities, however, was that they 
seem anxious to have every student complete 
his four-year course and get a degree, whether 
the work he wants to do and intends to do 
really requires a degree or not. 

Another viewpoint, coming from a di- 
rector of plant and labor relations, was that 


students coming from electrical and mechan- 
ical engineering colleges, and from liberal 
arts schools, are ‘‘woefully weak in the im- 
agination as to what specific kind of work 
will be available to them. They have little 
understanding or knowledge of the kinds of 
occupations and work into which their 
specific training will fit them. Our inter- 
viewers have to spend a great deal of time 
with applicants, not especially in counseling, 
but in educating them about the work they 


are supposedly prepared to do.” 
Early Counseling Advocated 


All of the men who mentioned the point 
at all, thought that counseling should start 
early, in junior high school or the early years 
of senior high school. Apparently, good 
fruit cannot be expected if no counseling is 
done until the junior or senior year in high 
school, for by that time most of a student's 
formal education has already taken place 
unless, of course, he is preparing for college. 

Some of the highly popular professions 
need to be re-examined. Industry is paying 
skilled manual workers far more in many cases 
than college-trained men are getting. A 
“*boss roller’’ in a steel mill can earn $15,000 
to $18,000 a year. Die sinkers with incomes 
of $10,000 are not uncommon. Top flight 
mechanics earn $12,000 to $15,000. College- 
trained editors earn $4,000 to $7,000 in New 
York City, with only a few reaching the 
$10,000 bracket. The photoengraver who 
makes the cuts an editor uses can earn $9,000 
a year, with substantial overtime in addi- 
tion. Linotype operators and stereotype 
operators often earn more than reporters and 
writers. 

Parents who are for *‘something 
better’’ for their children are one stumbling 
block for the school guidance counselor. 
Counselors should try to get the boys and 
girls to use their brains; to find out the facts 
about what they will have to do on a job, 
what they can earn, what they must know. 
There will be fewer criticisms of guidance 
if young people are better informed. 


With cooperation, 
“a better day ahead” 
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‘What do business and industry see as the 
fruits of the efforts of the guidance people?" 
Here is one answer in the NAM survey. 

“There are obvious benefits both to the 
community and to industry. First, the number 
of pupils dropping from school is held to a 
minimum, leading to a higher level of in- 
telligence [séc} and consequent better class of 
workers. For example, only 88 of the 1,800 
students in our high school dropped out 
during the present school year. Similarly, 
approximately $0 per cent of the high school 
graduates continue their training after 
graduation in order to prepare themselves 
for their careers. This also, of course, adds 
to the potential of the graduates. Aside 
from these benefits there has been no ap- 
parent advantage gained by this company 
due to the counseling program. High school 
graduates who have had the benefit of the 
counseling do not appear, on the average, to 
have any more job satisfaction or any higher 
morale than their predecessors. Turnover 
among this group has not declined appreci- 
ably. Our company has in some cases been 
in a position to hire part-time workers either 
after school or during vacations. This group, 
with actual experience on the job, has proved 
to be of much more benefit to us than those 
who are void of experience in the line they 
have chosen. In the summer of 1948 we were 
able to carry this program even further by 
holding classes after hours for college students 
employed during the summer. The course 
was led by members of our executive staff. 
Information, coming from men with experi- 
ence-on-the-job, was very well accepted by 
the students, some of whom eventually have 
become full-time employees with the feeling 
that they are not only satisfied with their 
job but with the company as well. It is along 
this line that I believe an effective counseling 
program should follow.” 


Practical Aspects Praised 


All references to practical training and 
practical guidance were favorable. One 
major company reported. 

“The cooperative part-time work program 
as carried on by many of the larger school 
systems appears to provide an excellent 
means of making a transition from high 


school to employment. The counseling in 
connection with this program appears ex- 
cellent. This program permits the students 
to see for themselves whether they like a 
certain kind of work, and at the same time 
they are productive. In this city, nine per 
cent of all high school seniors are included in 
the program.” 

Another letter discussed the experience 
of a community with a large vocational 
school, where the objective—"‘to train people 
to do practical, ordinary work-a-day type of 
activities’’—was generally understood. The 
president of the company wrote: “‘I believe 
this is very important and helps to counteract 
some of the tendency for schools to concen- 
trate on the academic type of training rather 
than the practical. It is very important to 
bear in mind that in a country such as ours, 
where prosperity is essentially based upon our 
ability to do things, it is necessary to continue 
to train people to do those things. Too 
many young people get a false set of stand- 
ards as regards the dignity of various methods 
of supporting themselves and their future 
families, that retards their early develop- 
ment and sometimes their whole future."’ 


Not So Favorable 


One letter seemed to summarize both the 
favorable and less favorable appraisals. Here 
it is: 

‘More direction should be given to the 
students with respect to proper completion of 
a company’s application form. 

“Intensive courses should be given both 
in high school and college in the importance 
of the interview with respect to selection. 

“We do not feel that the students are 
adequately informed as to the nature of the 
businesses and industries within working 
distance of their communities. We invite 
them on conducted tours and have one day 
which we call a ‘Day in Modern Industry’ 
during which the students are assigned to 
supervisors and actually do the work. They 
are carefully selected according to their inter- 
ests. 

“In our experience, the guidance directors 
and the counselors in our local schools are 
not adequately informed with respect to job 
opportunities and job trends. From my ex- 
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perience in the guidance field, this is not 
limited to our particular area. 

“Approximately 20 per cent of our students 
are designed for college; approximately 20 
per cent into the specialized lines such as 
stenographic, clerical, and the trades; which 
leaves 60 per cent undecided. It might be 
more profitable for our counselors and guid- 
ance people to work more closely with these 
than with the others whose future is fairly 
clear. It is from this 60 per cent that indus- 
try and business, such as drugstores, filling 
stations, and the like, draw their young em- 
ployees. 

“The qualifications of our directors of 
guidance and counseling are improving. 

““As a healthy trend we have more and 
more teachers in these fields applying to us 
for vocational information and the various 
forms which we use. 

“Courses in guidance as well as in applied 
psychology in the Universities are improving 
and are becoming more practical. 

‘As I attend various sectional and national 
guidance conferences I find that more and 
more panels include business and industrial 
personnel people, whereas a few years ago, 
they were made up almost entirely of teach- 
ers. 
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“Over a period of the past six years, there 
has been a noticeable improvement in the 
records kept, especially the cumulative rec- 
ords, of the student's progress within the 
school system and this is helpful in initial 
placement. At the same time, there has 
been more of a demand for information con- 
cerning various companies to be used in the 
placement offices of universities. 

“There has been an increase in the number 
of requests from high schools and colleges 
for people in industry to come before their 
students and explain to them our methods, 
procedures, and something about our indus- 
try."” 

With the exception of the few who thought 
that guidance in the schools is altogether 
good or altogether bad, the report was repre- 
sentative, encouraging, and promised a “‘bet- 
ter day"’ ahead, in which education and in- 
dustry and business would work even more 
closely to solve mutual problems, and to help 
young people find jobs and job satisfactions. 
For after all, what is the primary purpose of 
this whole movement or undertaking? Re- 
duced to simplest terms, is it not to help the 
student leaving school to fit into the new 
world he is entering without friction or dis- 
appointment or waste of human effort? 


THE COUNTERATTACK 


If you wanted to start an attack on the schools of your community, where 
would you look for support and following? 

To dissatisfied parents of school children, of course! What chance would any 
attack have if the parents of the community believed fervently that their children 
were receiving superior education under superior teachers? 

Now add one more observation—most parents “base their entire judgment 
of the school system and the profession on the impression they receive from one 
teacher—or on the report of someone's contact with one teacher.” 

There's only one conclusion possible. The leading role in fighting unwarranted 
attacks on the public schools falls to the classroom teachers of every community. 


They comprise the front line in any counterattack. 


“A community that appre- 


ciates its teachers takes pride in its schools." —Harry A. Fosdick in “The Counter- 
attack—it Starts in the Classroom” in Ohio Schools for October. 
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WORK AND WORRY 


by EMMA M. SHIRLEY 


HERE SEEMS TO BE no possibility that any 
way will ever be discovered for operating 
a school without work or worry. When Sys- 
tem with a capital S first appeared in the 
business world, school men seized upon it as 
the automatic device that would keep the 
schools going on and on and turning out 
finished products without work or worry. 
When the System bubble burst, Efficiency 
was introduced. School building experts, 
ventilation and lighting experts, child be- 
havior experts, all kinds of educational ex- 
perts, came from every corner to help with the 
schools Some benefits from all this special 
knowledge were garnered, of course, but 
teachers still had to work and worry to get 
their jobs done. 
The next panacea offered was mental test- 
ing, accompanied by its twin sister, separa- 
tion of the brilliant from the dull. But the 


setting up of special opportunity rooms, the 


making of special units of work for the bright 
child, aptitude testing, diagnostic and prog- 
nostic testing, personality testing, all failed 
to give the teacher a chance to sit down and 
take life easy. 

Curricula revision, more education for the 
teacher, and better certification laws were 
launched. Superintendents came to believe 
that with their teachers all college graduates, 
they could shut up their offices, either go 
fishing or get out and politicise among their 
constituency. This prescription did not prove 
infallible; many who tried it found them- 
selves looking for jobs for the next fall. 


Next came planning. Obviously, if a 
school man could figure out how many pupils 
would be in a given year enrolled, the prob- 
lems of space and teacher needs could be fore- 
told. Every school man read the population 
statistics and business forecasts as avidly as 
he did the football scores. But, he still had 
to run around all over town looking for 
vacant barns and hollow trees where he 
could put the World War II babies when they 
swamped the schools. They had not been 
born according to population plan. 

In brief, this is an outline of some of the 
educational medicine offered to teachers 
during the past 20 years to relieve the pains 
of work and worry. Other salves and lotions 
that are being tried today are academic and 
personal counseling, vocational guidance, 
age-grade tables, budgets, teacher-parent re- 
lationships, extracurricular club work, stu- 
dent government, public relations, commu- 
nity-centered pupil activities, and regular 
visits to the homes by the teachers. 

It would be foolish to contend that these 
devices have not contributed to the better- 
ment of the schools. However, the truth 
remains that no amount of system will take 
the place of brains; that efficiency will not 
eliminate work; that both unlimited knowl- 
edge and unlimited energy are needed to 
understand and translate into action all the 
new ideas offered. 

There is, after all, no substitute for work 
and worry. The successful teacher will al- 
ways do both. 


Emma M. Suiriey, now a graduate student at New 
York University, has been a VA vocational adviser and a 
dean of women. 


ON MATURING 


Once the idea becomes central in our culture that a man is at his best when he is 

doing his best at what he can do best, many of the present hindrances to a sound 

maturing will be removed. To mature is to bring one’s powers to realization. 

To waste these powers, or to force individuals to try to exhibit powers they do 

not possess, is to defeat the maturing impulse of life-—Harry A. Overstreet in 
The Mature Mind. 
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WHAT HOMEROOM TEACHERS 


Should Know 


G. G. SANTAVICCA 


|* MANY SECONDARY schools the burden of 
counseling the pupils falls mainly on the 
teachers, especially in their capacity as home- 
room teachers. Most schools are not suf- 
ficiently well staffed with guidance special- 
ists to discharge the guidance function. 
Many counselors recognize that their main 
job is to lead and supervise homeroom teach- 
ers, and to help them by doing individual 
counseling with problem cases. 

Under these circumstances, crucial ques- 
tions are: How much of this counseling job 
should homeroom teachers be expected to do? 
What capital of ideas, attitudes, and skills 
do they bring, should they bring, to bear 
upon this responsibility? Answers to these 
questions are basic to the establishment of 
appropriate pre-service training experiences 
for the candidate for secondary-school teach- 
ing and in-service training for the teacher 
already in the field. If guidance is a func- 
tion which involves the entire school, then 
the role of the teacher in this area is highly 
important. 

There is evidence, however, that teachers 
are not meeting adequately their responsi- 
bilities for the guidance function. Insuf- 
ficient preparation is a factor in this situa- 
tion. Numerous scientific studies have re- 
vealed that students are not getting adequate 
vocational and curricular guidance. 

For the purposes of this paper guidance is 
accepted as Leonard Koos defined it: ‘‘dis- 
tributive and adjustive service."" The ex- 
ercise of distributive guidance helps the 
student to choose from the array of available 
curricular and vocational opportunities those 
which correspond most nearly to his talents 
and which meet best his own individual 


G. G. Santavicca is Adviser-in-Charge of a VA 
Guidance Center under the Cleveland Regional Office. 
This paper is based upon the author's doctoral disserta- 
tion, directed by P. W. Hutson. The original is on file 
in the University of Pittsburgh Library. 
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needs as he prepares for his place in society. 
The exercise of adjustive guidance facilitates 
development by removing impediments to 
optimum progress. 

The specific problem of the research re- 
ported in this article was to find out what 
knowledge or understandings homeroom 
teachers should possess in the area of curricu- 
lar and vocational guidance, which will fre- 
quently be referred to as distributive guid- 
ance. The term “‘concept’’ was used to 
designate these basic ideas or generalizations. 

An inventory of the concepts of distributive 
guidance which teachers need should be use- 
ful to teacher-training institutions for the 
purpose of training secondary-school teachers 
in this area. Such an inventory should also 
be useful in the development of a course of 
study for in-service training purposes. Coun- 
selors, principals, and homeroom teachers 
themselves need this partial definition of the 
homeroom teacher's job in order that the 
guidance function may be more intelligently 
approached and performed. 

The first major step taken in this investiga- 
tion was the preparation of a list of concepts 
of distributive guidance which might be 
considered as those which the general run 
of homeroom teachers should possess. A 
comprehensive analysis of the literature of 
guidance was made in order to discover 
these concepts of distributive guidance. 

A total of 2,411 concepts were recorded 
tentatively. These concepts were classified 
under a tentative set of 26 categories which 
suggested themselves as the analysis of the 
literature progressed. There are many skills, 
understandings, and abilities which the 
teacher might advantageously employ in 
distributive guidance which also constitute 
part of the teacher's general capital for many 
kinds of subject teaching. Such capital was 


What concepts of 
listributi id 
should they possess? 
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not included in the final set of concepts. Con- 
cepts pertaining to the machinery of guid- 
ance, to theories about the administration of 
guidance, or to the history or organization 
of guidance also were discarded. 

The result was an inventory composed of 
268 concepts which were believed to repre- 
sent the basic ideas which should be pos- 
sessed by the homeroom teacher if he is to 
perform his duties adequately in curricular 
and vocational guidance. These concepts 
were classified in 13 categories as shown in 
Taste 1. 

The inventory was mailed to two juries— 
one composed of college teachers of guidance 
courses and one composed of selected second- 
ary-school counselors—with the request that 
they check each concept according to the 
directions furnished at the head of the in- 
ventory. These directions instructed each 
juror to use the letter symbol H if he believed 
the homeroom teacher should possess the 
concept, C if he believed the concept was 
properly held by the counselor but too special- 
ized to expect of the homeroom teacher, and 
D if he doubted the truth or accuracy of the 
concept. Completed answer sheets were re- 
ceived from 10 college teachers and 14 coun- 
selors, which made a total of 24 jurors who 


TABLE 1 


Classification of the Concepts of Distributive 
Guidance to Be Possessed by Homeroom 
Teachers 


Number of 


Major Characteristics of the Proc- 
ess of Distributive Guidance 

Need for Distributive Guidance 

Educational Information 

Occupational Information 

Pupil Analysis 

Statistics 

Tests and Measurements (General) 

Measuring Ability 

Measuring Intelligence 

Measuring Interest 

Measuring Personality 

Prediction 

Counseling Techniques 


— 


Total 
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responded. These jurors are located in sev- 
eral states and represent the country fairly 
well. 

College teachers do not seem to have the 
same points of view as do counselors concern- 
ing the responsibilities of homeroom teachers 
for the guidance function. College teachers, 
more than counselors, feel that homeroom 
teachers should be equipped with these con- 
cepts of distributive guidance. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that the percentage of H 
responses among the college teachers was con- 
sistently higher than the percentage of H re- 
sponses among the counselors. About 70 per 
cent of all the responses made by college teach- 
ers were H responses. Fifty-four per cent of the 
responses made by counselors were H re- 
sponses. 

When taken individually the percentages 
of H responses made by the 10 college teach- 
ers on all of the 268 concepts ranged from 
14.6 per cent to 96.6 per cent. The percent- 
ages of H responses made by the 14 counselors 
ranged from 10.4 per cent to 98.5 per cent. 
One juror checked 264 of the 268 concepts 
with an H. At the other end of the scale a 
juror checked only 28 concepts with an H. 

There are some authorities who believe 
that teachers have very little responsibility 
for the guidance function while at the other 
extreme others believe that teachers have 
very much responsibility. Then there are 
those who fall all along this opinion scale 
between these two extreme points of view. 
However, the majority of the authorities 
seem to lean toward the point of view that 
the homeroom teacher has a definite and im- 
portant role in the guidance function. 


Eight out of 10 college teachers checked 62 
or more per cent of the concepts with an H 
and eight out of 14 counselors checked 55 or 
more per cent of the concepts with an H. 
From these data one may conclude that the 
majority of the jurors would place much re- 
sponsibility on homeroom teachers for dis- 
tributive guidance. 

Although there was some disagreement 
among the jurors concerning the truth or ac- 
curacy of some of the concepts, only five 
concepts were marked with the letter symbol 
D by more than 37.5 per cent of the jurors. 

The comments made by a few of the jurors 
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35 
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33 
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were favorable and consistent with the belief 
that a guidance program cannot be truly ef- 
fective without the cooperation and par- 
ticipation of the teacher and that the teacher 
should be better prepared for the guidance 
function. 

According to the comments and the evalua- 
tions made by the jurors, the inventory de- 
veloped represents a fairly valid set of basic 
ideas or generalizations which homeroom 
teachers should possess in order to perform 
their duties in the distributive guidance serv- 
ice, which curriculum makers in teacher- 
training institutions should consider, and 
which guidance specialists and adminis- 
trators in our secondary schools also should 
consider for the in-service training of the 
homeroom teacher who does play and must 
play an important role in the distributive 
guidance service. 

There were 202 concepts on which there 
was 50 or more per cent agreement that the 
concepts should be held by the homeroom 
teacher. There were 47 concepts on which 
there was about 80 or more per cent agree- 
ment. Lack of space prevents the inclusion 
of all the 268 concepts of distributive guid- 
ance included in this study. Thus, only the 
47 concepts on which there was about 80 or 
more per cent agreement that the concepts 
should be held by the homeroom teacher are 
included in this article. These 47 concepts, 
numbered to correspond to their number in 
the inventory, are as follows: 


1. The purpose of guidance is intelligent 
self-guidance; the counselor's job is to hel 
the counselee obtain the facts about himself 
and about the world of choice which will 
make him intelligent enough to choose 
wisely. 

4. In choosing a career there is no formula 
and no test or scientific measuring instrument 
that a counselor or anyone else may use to 
indicate the one occupation that an individual 
should enter for his life work. 

5. No single factor can describe the com- 
a problem faced by a pupil in planning his 
uture activity. 


6. The pupil's choices of education and 
vocation are properly an outcome of the joint 
deliberation of counselor, parents, and pupil. 

9. The more lifelike the pupils’ activities 
in curricular and extracurricular activities 
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are, the more resemblance they bear to voca- 
tional and educational opportunities ahead. 

11. Educational and occupational coun- 
seling of a pupil must generally be consid- 
ered in close relationship. 

13. Guidance and arbitrary compulsion or 
coercion are incompatible. 

15. Counseling must be an individual proc- 
ess because every person differs from every 
other, 

16. Democratic guidance implies respect 
for all socially pee 

17. All teachers have a part to play in the 
distributive guidance program. 

18. The high schools now enroll pupils 
who are destined to affiliate with the widest 
range of occupations. 

19. Need for vocational guidance becomes 
evident when one considers that one's entire 
way of life is conditioned to a high degree 
by his 

20. Insufficient time and effort are devoted 
to educational and vocational guidance in our 
secondary schools. 

22. The large number of failures and school 
leavers point to the need for adequate educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 

23. The need for educational and voca- 
tional counsel has been and is being steadily 
enhanced by the mounting complexity of 
society. 

27. The task of aiding students to choose a 
curriculum is sometimes complicated by such 
factors as prejudices of students, parental 
influence, family status, and romantic or 
idealistic viewpoints on the part of the 
student. 

28. Pupils sometimes choose occupations 
because of the social prestige they enjoy, and 
shun other occupations because of the social 
stigma attached to them. 

29. Pupils sometimes choose a curricu- 
lum—especially the college cur- 
riculum—because of the social prestige it 
carries. 

39. Some school subjects may serve one 
pee for one person and another purpose 

or another person. 

41. One factor to be considered in a pupil's 
choice of specialized education is his prob- 
able length of stay in school. 

53. The practice of an occupation is a 
social function, and accordingly the prac- 
titioner has a responsibility to society. 

59. Various groups in our society, such as 
women, Negroes, and Mexicans, are limited 
in their occupational opportunities because 
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society tends to ascribe a given status to 
them. 

66. Materials which enable the pupil to 
see and understand the occupations of his own 
locality can be obtained ye investiga- 
tions carried on by the teacher and his pupils. 

70. The extracurriculum involves ac- 
tivities which are the same as, or similar to, 
many occupational activities. 

100. Cumulative records furnish the 
teacher with a basis for conferring with the 
counselee and appraising his strengths and 
weaknesses. 

108. Harm may result if anything is put 
on the cumulative record which might prej- 
udice any person who has access to it. 

109. In general, the teacher has a much 
better opportunity to become acquainted with 
the pupil than does the school counselor. 

136. An age equivalent indicates the posi- 
tion on an age scale at which a pupil's test 
performance places him. 

137. A grade equivalent indicates the 
position on a grade scale at which a pupil's 
test performance places him. 

138. A pupil is said to have a mental age 
of 12 years when his score on an intelligence 
test is the average score of the 12-year-olds 
on whom the test was standardized. 

141. The child of any chronological age 
will have an IQ of 100 if he has the mental 
age of the average child of his age. 

143. The testing program is a supplement 
to, and not a substitute for, other sources of 
information in the individual inventory. 

147. No test affords an infallible measure- 
ment of that which it purports to measure. 

151. The best way for a teacher to learn 
about a test is to take the test himself, score 
it, interpret it, and read all that has been 
written about the test and its use. 

152. The first rule in test administration 
is to secure and to maintain the conditions 
prescribed for each test. 

153. The accuracy of any measure is quite 
as much determined by the way the instru- 
ment is administered as it is by the instru- 
ment itself. 

154. Good working space for the in- 
dividual examinee is a consideration, whether 
testing is on an individual or group basis. 

155. Freedom from distractions is one of 
the first considerations in providing for test 
administration. 

157. In interpreting test results considera- 
tion must be given to the individual's stand- 
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ing in his local group as well as to his stand- 
ing on national norms. 

161. Test results indicate probabilities of 
success but cannot indicate certain success or 
certain failure. 

164. In the case of brighter pupils, lack of 
interest and _— may be due to the 
fact that they have elected subjects which are 
too simple to challenge them. 

167. Guidance becomes more effective 
when the teacher knows the ability range 
of his classes and the general aptitude of 
each pupil as well as his previous accomplish- 
ments in the teacher's field. 

181. A function of tests of intelligence is 
to measure a capacity for intellectual 
work, or the ability to learn in a school 
situation. 

193. The IQ derived from a single group 
intelligence test is not always a valid meas- 
ure a should be accepted with caution. 

196. Students with low mental ratings are 
likely to drop out of school earlier than those 
with high mental ratings. 

235. Teachers’ standards of marking vary 
considerably. 


Recommendations 


The findings and conclusions of this study 
prompt the writer to suggest certain recom- 
mendations, as follows: 


e Student teachers should receive adequate 
training in the area of distributive guidance. 
This training should be available for student 
teachers either from existing courses or by 
the addition of new ones. This is a respon- 
sibility of teacher-training institutions. 

e In-service training in the area of distribu- 
tive guidance should be made available to 
homeroom teachers in our schools. The in- 
service training should make clear the re- 
sponsibilities of the teacher in the guidance 
function. Homeroom teachers should be 
encouraged to obtain further training in this 
area in graduate schools. The availability 
of such in-service training is a responsibility 
of the school administrators and the school 
cqunselors. 

e There should be a close working relation- 
ship between counselors and teachers in the 
distributive guidance service. There should 
be a healthy respect among school counselors 
for the valuable help which can be and should 
be given by homeroom teachers. Teachers 
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have a definite part in the guidance function, 
and counselors should realize fully that their 
guidance service cannot truly be successful 
without the cooperation and participation of 
these teachers. 

e As stated in the previous section, the in- 
ventory of the concepts of distributive guid- 
ance developed in this investigation consti- 
tutes a source from which the material for a 
course of study may be drawn. Such a course 
of study should be developed. 
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sonnel who should participate in this func- 
tion in order that the thinking among the 
authorities in the field can become more 
stabilized. Perhaps then more rapid progress 
could be made toward more effective guidance 
in the schools. 

e Continuous research should be conducted 
to determine what the extent of participa- 
tion of homeroom teachers in the guidance 
function is at the present time and what it 
should be. Further research should be con- 


ducted to include the adjustive phase as 


e More thought should be given to the guid- 
well as the distributive phase of guidance. 


ance program as it relates to the school per- 


STANDARDS IN CONDUCT AND IN LIFE 


We need clearer standards; or, to put it more simply, we need to have a clearer 
idea about the distinction between first-rate and second-rate, between good 
and bad, in conduct and in life. Ignorance on this vital subject is written all over 
modern civilization. Our age contains a great deal of good—as much perhaps 
as any age. But! doubt if there has been an age in which good and bad were 
so mixed together and the public as a whole so lacking in standards by which 
to distinguish them. The tares grow with the wheat and the difference between 
wheat and tares escapes notice.—Sir Richard Livingstone, “The Essentials of 
Education” in January Aflantic. 


PLACEMENT IN A DEMOCRACY 


In the United States a placement agency does not operate like a mechanical 
sorter, shifting workers about in accordance with governmental needs and orders. 
Ours is a free society where the welfare and interests of the individual are 
regarded as of paramount importance. Americans believe in the sanctity of 
individual rights, which means that individuals are free to choose their vocations, 
to find jobs where they will, and through what agency they elect. It also means 
that employers should have the right to use whatever employing channels they 
desire.—Harry D. Kitson and Juna B. Newton in Helping People Find Jobs. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Wasted Resources—Why? 


one-third of all children 
entering the first grade each year have 
the ability to complete the work required for 
a bachelor’s degree. Of this most able one- 
third, practically all complete the eighth 
grade, about 80 per cent finish high school, 
about 40 per cent enter college, and approxi- 
mately 20 to 22 per cent are graduated from 
college. 

These figures, reported by Dael Wolfle, 
Director of the Commission on Human Re- 
sources and Advanced Training, at a recent 
conference sponsored by the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation, provide cause for concern 
on the part of individuals engaged in person- 
nel and guidance work. At a time when 
trained manpower is essential to the further 
development of the nation’s economy, the 
failure to conserve the resource represented 
by the most able segment of the population 
is disconcerting. 


Why are any of the individuals in this 
group allowed to discontinue formal school- 
ing prior to the completion of high school? 
What happens to the 60 per cent who do not 
enter college? Why do half of these most able 
young people who enter college leave before 
completing a four-year program? These and 
other pertinent questions need to be an- 
swered. 


Certainly, in view of the present need for 
trained personnel in engineering, science, 
teaching, medicine, and other occupational 
fields, the problems involved in making 
better use of the nation’s more capable young 
people demand the attention of leaders in 
business, industry, and education.—DonaLp 
E. Kitcn, Chief, Bureau of Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance, Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 


But Each for the Joy of the Working 


——— ALONG THE LINE we are all 
falling down in our job of education— 
industry, the schools, and the family. Many 
of our young people are college trained; 
the balance have progressed to a higher level 


of education than ever before. Salaries and 
wages, working conditions, employee bene- 
fits and services, and state and federal laws 
are at an all-time high, and yet we seem to 
have a national disease creeping over our 
young people—that of boredom and inertia. 
Unfortunately this illness is contagious and 
each year finds an increasing number of ad- 
dicts. 

Why are so many lukewarm about every- 
thing they do? Have they lost the capacity 
really to enjoy the world around them? Did 
they ever really have it? Do our young people 
have too much too early? Are they satiated 


with pleasures and gratifications of their 
own wishes from the cradle on so that they 
are robbed of the ability to understand, ap- 
preciate, and enjoy what they have? 

It seems to me that we have failed because 
we have not shown the young the satisfaction 
that can be theirs from doing a job—any job 
—to the best of their ability. In other words, 
we have not got across to them the dignity 
of work itself, the privilege that is theirs to be 
able to choose to work, to be self-supporting, 
to strive toward future personal goals through 
the means of their own daily efforts, initia- 
tive, and application. We have not made 
them want not only to aid themselves but 
also to play a part in the world around 
them. 

Progress is built on ambition and the will 
to succeed and accept greater responsibility 
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and challenges, but it is equally built upon 
individual assignments tackled wholeheart- 
edly, and dispatched with diligence, ability, 
and enthusiasm. Key opportunities are given 
only to those who live full, productive, and 
satisfying lives all the way up the career 
ladder. 

This, then, it seems to me, is the reason 
why we have such a critical shortage of 
leaders and candidates for top executive and 
professional assignments. Somewhere along 
the line our young people have developed a 
certain vocational immaturity and snobbery. 
They wish to be in top jobs but they are not 
ready to work up from the bottom; they 
try to enter certain specialized and “‘exciting”’ 
fields with little thought of their own “‘right- 
ness"’ for their choice or their waste of tal- 
ents needed elsewhere in their community; 
they choose a career or company with an eye 
to salary and fringe benefits, security, geo- 
graphical location, hours, employee bene- 
fits, instead of concentrating on the type of 
work to be done, the opportunity for growth, 
and the chance to use their native ability, 
education, and interests to the fullest extent. 

We in industry are to blame when we fail 


Meditations on 


| HAVE NO special competence in the test- 
ing game: taking and giving a few of the 
commonly used tests qualifies me as an am- 
ateur only. 
It is the fascination of the Kuder Prefer- 


ence that explains this note. In my simple 
way I feel that here is a test that has not been 
maximally utilized—not by a long shot. 
My compulsion to make a few observations 
will be tempered with brevity. (1) It 
seems rather apparent that a count of per- 
forations is a pretty crude measure of inter- 
est. During my tenure of punch counting I 
observed that some marks were decisive and 
vigorous: others were hesitant and barely 
penetrated the paper. Some were true bulls 
eyes and others appeared on the periphery. 
Why a configuration of faint punches near 
the circle’s edge should count as much as 
those accurately made and with sufficient 
force to mar the table and blunt the pin is 


to emphasize the importance of individuals, 
when we do not help them to recognize the 
part they play in the finished product no 
matter how small or routine their particular 
job. Too often we move at such a pace that 
we forget to give credit and praise to behind- 
the-scene workers, to help them develop 
pride in their work, a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility and interest in what they do. 
Such recognition goes a long way to help 
them realize true job satisfaction. 

Boredom bores from within—it is an in- 
sidious poison creeping over people today. 
It is causing vast wastage of human effort 
and creativeness and robbing us of a reservoir 
of youthful leaders. Only the combined ef- 
forts of education, the family, and industry 
can develop and waken a true sense of values, 
and a rediscovery of the fact that true happi- 
ness comes when an individual is leading a 
full and useful life—doing work he likes to do 
and is fitted for, work of which he is proud, 
work that he knows needs to be done and is 
worth doing.—Mary E. Campse., Secretary 
and Personnel Director, The Condé Nast Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York City. 


an Interest Test 


indeed hard for me to understand. (2) The 
Outdoor classification has done wonders to 
spot the unhappy claustrophobe and to place 
the potential mailman and cowpuncher where 
they will be happiest. I hope soon that 
others will appear. I strongly feel that Swb- 
terranean would be especially helpful. It 
would aid in the guidance of Miners V, and 
it would be highly significant in advising 
salespersons who spend long periods in sub- 
ways. I suspect that this and many other 
additions are already in progress, but it 
makes a fellow feel pretty important to 
know that he is moving with the current of 
scientific advancement. (3) With commend- 
able foresight the test constructors made the 
pin reasonably short: under normal condi- 
tions it will not reach a vital organ. How- 
ever, one can get a nasty infection, even if the 
heart is not impaired. Not often, but often 
enough, the subject has been known to pur- 
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sue the psychometrician: once in a while he 
catches up. It would be a precaution if the 
testing kit included a minimum of first aid 
equipment. (4) If there is any test that can 
be used as a single measure of interest, per- 
sonality, dexterity, reading comprehension, 
and intelligence, this is it. I have found 
that the subject who requires over seven hours 
to complete the test, generally does poorly 
on most standard reading tests. The subject 


who attacks the psychometrist with the 
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pin usually shows at least one high mark on 
the MMPI. This point requires much more 
evidence to give it plausibility, and I prom- 
ised not to be long-winded. 

Doubtless the expert resents the intrusion 
of the amateur. Still, there can be value in 
knowing what the public thinks. Maybe a 
greater interaction of the professional and 
amateur intelligences would help everybody. 
—G. NMI Jounson, Bozeman, Montana. 


Needed: A Sense of Humor 


Wx srEMs TO be missing in the litera- 
ture of vocational guidance is a sense 
of humor. What do I mean by sense of 
humor? Briefly I mean the ability to see 
things in true perspective. I mean a sense 
of proportion; an ability to distinguish the 
important from the trivial; an ability to 
laugh at oneself; an ability to see that life 
is bigger than rules of logic; an ability to 
discover naked emperors; an ability to get 
behind facades. In short, it is seeing life as 
it is, conjoined with the vision of what life 
may become. 

Recently in the magazine The New Yorker 
there was a cartoon which revealed more 
about hiring than many academic volumes. 
It pictured a job hunter as the very image of 
the employer, who is quoted as saying, ** Bud 
I like your looks. I think I'll hire you." 

Where in all our literature do we get so 
much insight into the hiring process? How 
irrational it truly is. Individual idiosyn- 
crasies are transformed into criteria of em- 
ployee selection. Prejudice is mistaken for 
judgment. But what is so wrong is that we 
lead our young job hunters to believe what 
is precisely contrary to the facts: that em- 
ployee selection is absolute in its rationality. 
We disregard the blatant evidence of dis- 
crimination because of age, religion, physi- 
cal disability, and superficialities, such as the 
failure to wear garters. (What of ‘‘pull”’ 
and nepotism?) What results: clients who 
are rejected for jobs because of blind spots 
of employers internalize these rejections and 
consider them as personal inadequacies. 
Again, we create the impression that all 
employers want marketable personalities. 


Whether one counsels a janitor or sales- 
manager the stress is on cleanliness, alert- 
ness, aggressiveness, and, above all, on those 
qualities subsumed under the category of 
“selling yourself.’ 


Because we lack a sense of humor we omit 
certain basic arithmetic. If, for example, 
there are 10 jobs available, and if there are 
twice as many applicants, under any circum- 
stances 10 people will fail to secure employ- 
ment. From the community point of view, 
I submit, it matters little which 10 get the 
jobs. What does matter is that there are 10 
disappointed people. Wherein did these 
people fail? 

Let us now for a moment examine the 
problem of getting ahead. In White Collar 
Zoo, its author, Clare Barnes, Jr., shows a 
picture of a mouse imprisoned in a treadmill. 
Under it, the caption reads: ‘“The help wanted 
ad said, ‘splendid opportunity for advnce- 
ment.’"’ Why did the mouse (worker) tail? 
Or was it the job which failed him? Did he 
work hard? Was he resourceful? Did he go to 
night school to improve himself? Why did he 
fail to advance? To quote a respectable and 
humorless author, “‘Success is sure if you 
have a realistic and unprejudiced picture of 
your personality and an equally clear picture 
ot job opportunities that are available."’ 
But, ah, the mouse need not worry because, 
again to quote our humorless author, ‘‘It is, 
however, mever too late to plan your career 
for the first time or to correct an error that can so 
seriously affect your life.’’ [Italics mine.] 
The quotations are, I am afraid, typical of 
much of the vocational guidance literature. 


| 
| 
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Who's Who—and Where 


Do these quotations describe reality as ma- 
ture people find it? 

Vocational guidance must operate in a real 
world, a world full of frustrations, rejec- 
tions, accidents as well as successes, pleas- 
ures, and harmonies. For a balanced view, 
all facets of life must be considered. Such 
consideration would constitute a basis for a 
sense of humor.—Simon Otsnansky, Natick, 
Massachusetts. 


WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 


J. Wanpvext Yeo, Professor of Education at 
Boston University, was named recently to 
the position of Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion. 


Jane Berry is now Social Director and 
Counselor for the Lenox Hill Hospital 
School of Nursing in New York City. Pre- 
viously she was in charge of student place- 
ment at the George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 


W. Tep Swenson, formerly Supervisor of 
Special Education, Council Bluffs, Iowa, has 
accepted the position of Director of Guidance 
Services and Dean of Boys at York Commun- 
ity High School, Elmhurst, Illinois. 


J. A. R. Witson has joined the University 
of California's Santa Barbara College faculty 
as Assistant Professor of Education. Pre- 
viously he was Director of Guidance at the 
T. J. Trapp Technical High School, New 
Westminster, British Columbia. 


HerMan Roemmicu has joined the Navy 
Electronics Laboratory in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, as Psychologist. He is one of the 
group leaders currently engaged in develop- 
ing training materials and conducting re- 
search in teaching methodology and learn- 


ing. 
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After Setma Lesser had gone to all the 
trouble to go to Detroit to take on her new 
duties as Supervisor with the Jewish Voca- 
tional Service there, she must have been 
startled to find the December *‘Who'’s Who— 
and Where’ locating her in St. Louis. 
Thanks, however, to ALBert Conen, Execu- 
tive Director of the Detroit Jewish Voca- 
tioaal Service, who won't be led astray (even 
by his professional journal) on the score of 
who's in his office and who isn't, Miss Les- 
ser’s whereabouts are properly ascertained. 
She, incidentally, came to her Detroit as- 
signment from a similar one in St. Louis, 
where she was Supervisor with the Jewish 
Vocational Service of that city. 


Avsert Kostorr, Placement Counselor at 
Waller High School and a member of the 
Chicago Guidance and Personnel Association, 
has had a second book accepted for publica- 
tion. The title of the book is Mitography and 
deals with a new approach to silk screen 
printing which Mr. Kosloff has helped de- 
velop in this country. His first book was 
entitled Screen Process Printing. 


Samuet Braptyn, formerly a Vocational 
Counselor with the Rehabilitation Services 
for the Blind, State of Ohio, and a Vocational 
Adviser with the Veterans Administration 
Guidance Center at Youngstown College, has 
been recalled to active service with the U. S. 
Air Force. He has been assigned to the Air 
Force ROTC at Ohio University, Athens, as 
an Assistant Professor of Air Science and Tac- 
tics. 


Joun C. Harwarp, formerly with Gettys- 
burg College, has joined Girard College, Phil- 
adelphia, as Director of the Office of Admis- 
sions and Student Relations. 


Preston Davin, Assistant Executive Di- 
rector of the Federation Employment Service 
in New York City, has been named Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Conference of 
Jewish Communal Service. Mr. David will 
continue in his position at the Federation 
Employment Service, in addition to his new 
assignment. 


YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 


A couple of months ago the senior author of 
this column recorded his opinion that Stay in 
School, the Navy film, wasn't the best in the 
world. It has been reliably reported that the 
almost forty thousand showings have been 
very well received. It is a pleasure to note 
the fact. And the assistant editor didn’t like 
our judgment on Showboat. Two strikes now 
onus. De gustibus non est disputandum. 


w You probably have long used the Wall 
Charts on Vocations put out by the Voca- 
tional Service Bureau of B'nai B'rith (same 
address, same floor as Occupations) edited 
by Max Baer of Washington Flashes. Any- 
way, the VSB’s October issue of The Career 
News has a chart on “‘Jobs in Health Fields for 
Women with One or Two Years of College or 
Technical School Training."’ The 
small enough to be pasted on an opened ma- 
nila folder, discusses the duties, personal re- 
quirements, training, outlook, where to 
look for a job, and sources of further infor- 
mation. Occupations described briefly: doc- 
tor’s or dentist's assistant, hospital attend- 
ant, practical nurse, medical technologist, 
X-ray technician, food inspector, and cos- 
metologist. The Career News, which is pub- 
lished bimonthly at a rate of $1.00 a year, 
carries a lot of practical material like this. 


w The Navy has produced a 40- by 52-inch 
full color picture chart showing an aircraft 
carrier, a barge, a destroyer, and two sub- 
marines at docks, with cut-aways showing 
navy personnel at work. The chart is dubbed 
“These Are the Jobs in the United States 
Navy,"’ and calls attention to the fact that 
there are 62 major fields, or ratings, in the 
Navy during peacetime and 150 in times of 
emergency. 

If you have the room for it, and like bold 
colors, this chart has lots of human interest. 
The chart is available through the nearest 
Navy Recruiting Station. The Navy merits a 
“well done’’ for the Occupational Handbook, 
which is used in connection with the chart. 
There are 67 Vocational Information Briefs 
in the 1950 edition of this illustrated hand- 


book. The pages of the handbook can be 
separately mounted on bulletin boards as 
occupational eye-catchers. 


@ The Air Corps has an Occupational Hand- 
book on its jobs. The style and format are 
parallel to the more familiar Navy job. It is 
available from recruiting stations. These 
handbooks should be available in every guid- 
ance office and school library. They are 
carefully done and are free from recruiting 
pressure. 


@ The Office of Education has just published 
A Directory of 2002 16-mm. Film Libraries. 
It is edited by Seerley Reid and Anita Car- 
penter, 113 pages, and for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at $.30. 
This directory is a state-by-state and city- 
by-city list of sources from which 16-mm. 
films can be borrowed or rented. It includes 
libraries which handle entertainment films 
and those which handle instructional films. 
The directory includes commercial firms, 
colleges, city and state school systems, public 
libraries, industrial companies and trade 
associations, labor unions, civic groups, re- 
ligious institutions, and government agen- 
cies. 

The Directory should be helpful to teachers, 
counselors, professors of education and psy- 
chology, school administrators, and others 
who use visual aids in their educational and 
informational programs. 


a The Coronet film, Mechanical Aptitudes, 
may have some value in calling the attention 
of high school students to an area of interest 
and possible study and work. One young 
group liked it quite a bit. Its ‘recommended 
use’’ in counseling methods is unfortunate, 
in the opinion of the reviewers. The tele- 
scoped process of testing, and solution of the 
seebiets in a few minutes is the antithesis of 
good methodology. Perhaps the fault lies 
with the advertising matter. No short film 
such as this can possibly meet so many recom- 
mended uses. 
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@ The Society for Visual Education, Chicago 
14, Illinois, has produced a filmstrip, Dzs- 
covering Your Real Interests, for Science Re- 
search Associates. The strip is correlated 
with the Life Adjustment booklet of the same 
title. 

The filmstrip has as thesis: different things 
interest different people. It defines interest 
as a liking, a pleasant feeling for an activity. 
It points out that one’s interests are not the 
same as one’s abilities, that interests reflect 
what one likes todo. Abilities are defined as 
skills which determine how well one can 
perform various tasks. Activities are depicted 
and their relations to interests are shown. 
It is pointed out that interests affect one's 
success in wha* one does, and that they even 
determine, to some extent, the friends one 
makes. (Your reviewers liked the shor of 
four white and four non-white boys eating 
together and obviously at home and enjoying 
being together.) Ten large groups of inter- 
ests are shown with excellent illustrations: 
outdoor, mechanical, computational, sci- 
entific, persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, 
social service, and clerical. The relationship 
of these interests to job families is briefly 
indicated. 

One frame shows a pattern of interests of 
an editor as compared with a mechanic. 
The strip suggests that one investigate one's 

attern of interests, and uses as example the 
Kuder Preference Record. It suggests that 
one study his school record and his extra- 
school activities, for further clues as to real 
interests. The strip suggests that one choose 
school and outside activities to test one’s 
interests. The strip concludes with discus- 
sion questions. Dzscovering Your Real Inter- 
ests should be a valuable stimulator of discus- 
sion in group guidance classes in high 
schools. For anyone using the Life Adjust- 
ment booklets, it is an excellent outline, 
summary, and review of the original mate- 
rial. 


@ A package of visual aid materials is pre- 
sented by the Bell Telephone Company and is 
available from them free of charge. It con- 
sists of a motion picture, Adventure in Tele- 
zonia, an accompanying filmstrip, How We 
Use the Telephone, a student booklet, The 
Telephone and How We Use It, two telephone 
instruments (one dial and one nondial), 
two local telephone directories, and for 
the teacher A Guide for Teaching Correct Tele- 


phone Usage. 


With the — playing 
such an im 


rtant part in our lives (a total of 
over fifty billion conversations are held per 
year over some forty million phones) it be- 
comes increasingly important for our young 
people to be taught the _—_ use of the 
instrument and also consideration for others 
in its use. 

It is desirable to use all the above material 
as an integrated teaching unit, but it has been 
so organized that the manual, the motion 
picture, or the filmstrip are self-contained 
teaching devices that may be used separately. 

The motion picture Adventure in Telezonia 
is in color and runs 18 minutes. It stresses 
attitudes rather than skills, although skills 
can be developed in the classroom to some 
extent through practice on the phone in- 
struments provided in the kit. 

The accompanying filmstrip repeats some 
of the highlights of the movie and is good 
for motivating discussion. 

These aids can be used most successfully 
from grades five through nine, although older 
students, particularly those who monopolize 
the family phone, could also benefit from 
their use. 

This package is one example of the inter- 
est shown by some private industries in our 
educational system and is an evidence of their 
cooperation. The manager of your local 
telephone company is the man to call if you 
would like to use this unit. Better book well 
in advance, though. 


@ Another film on a pertinent topic is called 
The Baby Sitter. 1t is one that can be used to 
advantage from the time girls start to use 


this means of obtaining pin money until they 
are through college. A groups would doa 
service to young mothers if they would spon- 
sor the showing of this film. The title seems 
to indicate that the message is slanted pri- 
marily at the baby sitter, but actually it 
shows effectively the mutual responsibilities 
of the employer and the employee. Em- 
phasized are the important skills and know!l- 
edge which the sitter should have. 

¢ situation portrayed in the film is 
one in which Mary Gibson, the teen-age 
baby sitter, is spending her first evening at 
the Brown home taking care of two children, 
one age four and the other age one. Mary 
arrives early in order to get acquainted 
with the family, so that the children will 
have some feeling of security when the par- 
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ents leave for the evening. The parents, be- 
cause of Mary's thoughtfulness, feel more 
secure and can enjoy their evening out more 
thoroughly. 

Important things for the sitter to know, 
such as where the parents can be reached 
and when they will return, where the family 
doctor can be reached, and what belongings 
the sitter may use, are stressed. The re- 
sponsibility of the parents to return at the 
appointed time and to see the sitter safely 
home are also mentioned. 

A point that is expressed clearly and force- 
fully, albeit contrary to the ideas held by 
some baby sitters, is the obligation of the 
sitter to accept responsibility for certain 
duties. Among these duties are feeding the 
bady at the proper time, playing with the 
four-year-old, sharing attention equally, and 
finally, having the house neat and tidy when 
the parents return. 

This 15-minute film will make both the 
sitter and the parents more understanding of 
each other's problems. It is a black-and- 
white sound ie. The purchase price, in- 
cluding a teacher's guide, is $55.00 and it is 
available from Young America Films, 18 
East 41st Street, New York City 17. 


ws To accompany this motion — or to be 


used as a separate teaching aid, Young Amer- 
ica Films has produced four filmstrips called 
the Child Care Series. The titles of the film 
strips are: Keeping Children Happy, Gettin 

Acquainted, Special Daytime Problems, ca 
Keeping Children Safe. They discuss prepara- 
tion for the job, typical problems of daytime 
and night-time supervision and safety prob- 
lems. These 40 ome filmstrips are useful 
for high school, college, and adult groups 
and also in family guidance. The set of four 
sells for $12.00 awhile individual strips are 
$3.50 each. 


w Young America Films also produces a 15- 
minute film called Tommy's Day. It depicts a 
day in the life of a seven-year-old boy. He 
wakens one morning to find that he has a 
loose baby tooth. The warmth of the par- 
ent’s morning greeting and their interest 
in his problems are early indications of the 
— of the family relationships evident 
throughout the film. The scene in Tommy's 
classroom shows the teacher using flashcards 
on the care of teeth, thus miniliee further 
opportunity for the discussion of diet and 
dental care. This film is recommended for the 
primary grades. 
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The action moves slowly and at times the 
film seems somewhat preachy. Tommy is a 
bit too perfect and thoughtful in the story 
and thus seems not to represent the average 
boy of that age. The motion picture brings 
to the fore, however, the buifdin of emo- 
tional security in the home and in the school. 
The price of the film is $55.00. 


w Does It Matter What You Think? is the 
thought-provoking title of one of the British 
Information Services films. It is a film which 
will be found interesting from teen age on. 

The scene is laid in a museum and finds 
several visitors in an animated discussion of 
public opinion and the various factors which 
affect it. Questions such as these are brought 
up: Do you think what you are told to think 
by speakers and newspapers or do you form 
conclusions independently? Do you read 
only those newspapers, periodicals, and books 
which mirror your own views or do you 
seriously consider other viewpoints? When 
you form an opinion, what use do you make 
of it? Does it really matter what an individ- 
ual thinks? 

Ways in which a person can make his 
opinion felt are pointed out by one of the 
museum visitors who is quite vociferous on 
the subject, and examples of the good done by 
individuals with personal convictions are 
cited. 

An unexpected twist at the end of the pic- 
ture shows the vociferous one to be not an 
employee of the museum as one would ex- 
pect, but a fellow citizen who was using his 
day off to do a bit of crusading. This r: is 
available on a rental basis from the British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City 20, for $2.50 per day. 


min a study done for the Navy, C. L. Mc- 
Tavish examined the effect of repetitive film 
showings on learning. The subject matter 
was science. Groups of college students 
saw films a different number of times. Test- 
ing was done by multiple choice tests. A 
second showing of a film added significantly 
to learning from one showing. Third and 
fourth showings didn't add much. The 
technique might well be more widely ap- 
plied. Just what are students learning from 
the films we show? 


@ The New York City Schools have issued a 
Bibliography of 16-mm. Sound Films for Use in 
Guidance Programs in Elementary Schools. The 


You Might Like to See 


annotated list contains selections made be- 
cause of their guidance implications in the 
areas of early childhood, group life, personal- 
social relations, educational guidance, career 
planning, and teacher training. New York 
ard of Education, 110 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn 2, New York, Frances Wilson. 


# You might like to know about some guides 
to free materials. The first of these is the 
Educator's Guide to Free Films. $6.00. This 
eleventh annual guide to free films has 462 
pages and lists 2,121 titles. More than 400 of 
these titles are new with the 1951 edition. 
Films withdrawn during the year are deleted 
as they are withdrawn. Titles, description of 
contents, size, whether sound or silent, num- 
ber of reels, date of release, running time, 
names and addresses of distributors and 
their branch offices, and limitations of dis- 
tribution are all included. Some films rented 
or sold by other agencies are available with- 
out cost and they can be found in the film 
. There are, for instance, a number of 

ealth films available on the payment of 
transportation alone. Fourteen of the films 
wee gp are on occupations. Further, films 
listed in the general area of health have im- 
plications for guidance since a great number 
of them are biographies of famous scientists. 
Several of these are condensations from Holly- 
wood productions and are sponsored by the 
United States Public Health Service. 


w Educator's Guide to Free Film Strips is $3.00 
and it has some leads which might be helpful 
to the guidance minded. Elementary Teachers 
Guide to Free Curriculum Materials is 349 pages 
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and it costs $4.50. It has many items useful 
in teaching about occupations. All the 
Guides are published by eel Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 


@ Glamour Magazine has a three-page chart 
in the January issue devoted to ‘Brief Ex- 
planations of the 6 Major Legal Benefits 
American Workers Enjoy.’" As the text 
indicates, the benefits represent 50 years’ 
hard and successful strug fe to improve the 

ition of American men. sly and deserve to 

understood. Graphic representation of the 
data, such as in this carefully prepared chart 
will help a lot in this regard. Chart discusses 
these topics for each benefit: Am I entitled 
to it? How much do I pay? What are my 
benefits? Where can I get further informa- 
tion? The chart was produced by the Job 
Department of Glamour, presided over by 
NVGA Trustee Mary Campbell, who also 
has an editorial in this issue. Chart is avail- 
able in reprint form from Glamour, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenuc, New York 17, at $.10 


w Visual aid material is pouring out of the 
producers. It is well to keep some criteria 
in mind in using these materials. Such mate- 
rials must reflect the purposes to be achieved. 
The materials should be those which best 
illustrate or illuminate the things in ques- 
tion. The user must be as fondo as pos- 


sible with the materials. The proper level of 


usage must be considered. Visual aids 
should be tied to real life and real experi- 
D. WILKINs AND Ricnarp U. 
HorMann. 


VISUAL AIDS TO VOCATIONS 
“Introduction to Occupations” is one unit in Mr. Settle's ninth-grade social 


studies course. 


Last year he was dissatisfied with the unit... . 


This year Mr. 


Settle spent part of one Saturday taking pictures with a borrowed 35-millimeter 
camera. He took colored slides of such people as a machinist at a lathe, a pharm- 
acist, a carpenter, a fire insurance adjuster, an iron worker, and a seamstress. He 


photographed 16 vocations in all. 


He taught the unit with new results this time. The first day he opened with a 
class-guessing game, which consisted of his projecting the colored slides and the 
class's guessing what the vocation was and what training or qualifications a person 
needed to enter it. The students were intrigued. 

Gradually Mr. Settle is adding more vocations. The school paid the cost of the 
first series (less than five dollars). The colored slides are a permanent, profes- 
sional-looking visual aid that applies to this community.—R. Murray Thomas, 
“Teacher with a Camera,” in the October Journal of Education. 


: 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 


w ‘‘Is there a need for expansion of our coun- 
seling services to provide for out-of-school 
youth?”’ asks “‘Counseling of Out-of-School 
Youth" in the October New York State Coun- 
selors News Bulletin. Considering the present 
high drop-out rate, its probable increase be- 
cause of military and defense production de- 
mands, and the fact that many leaving school 
for the services are not making plans for the 
future because of their uncertainties, it is 
suggested that schools should begin prepa- 
ration to assume some responsibility for 
counseling out-of-school youth. The article 
oints to a survey made by the Office of 

ducation of the adult education activities 
of the public schools which found that 
whereas a very high percentage had made 
provisions for adult education, only 11.8 per 
cent with adult education programs provide 
adult guidance services. 


w The October NEA Journal carries a number 
of articles which should be of interest to 
counselors, — “The Big Step’’ (on 
orientation of rural pupils entering Port 
Huron, Michigan, city schools) by Clare 
E. Burnell and Virginia Kirkwood; ‘‘Do 
We Need a New Curriculum for Women in 
Higher Education?”’ (the pro side by Louise 
Dudley of Stephens College and the con by 
Meribeth E. Cameron of Mount Holyoke); 
and “‘How Can a School Provide a Good 
Emotional Climate That Will Further Desir- 
able Learning?’’ by Kimball Wiles and Mary 
Beauchamp. The last mentioned asserts that 
desirable emotional content requires (1) the 
school to be a place where people have fun 
together, (2) that standards be within reach 
of pupils, (3) that boys and girls feel wanted, 
and (4) that the teacher be an adult friend. 


a ‘Freedom from Futility—A Fifth Free- 
dom" by Harold H. Punke is a thought- 
provoking article found in the October 
Junior College Journal. Distinguishing be- 
tween play (as activity which yields immedi- 
ate satisfactions) and work (which has goals 
promising future satisfaction in return for 


effort and hardship) he says: ‘“‘If a worker 
does not accept the goal set up, or does not 
see how his activities contribute to achiev- 
ing an accepted goal, the activity becomes 
boring and futile—possibly even vicious."’ 
Punke cites numerous sources in contem- 
porary life of feelings of futility such as 
routine and mechanical tasks, military life, 
and international relations and concludes: 
“Thus freedom from a sense of futility, like 
other freedoms, demands persistent effort. 
It also demands persistent coordination with 
other freedoms—no one of which can de- 
velop effectively apart from the others."’ 


w ‘How are we to provide the necessary 
number of men and women to defend our 
country, to produce defense materials, to 
maintain domestic production, and to continue 
learning and teaching for the tremendous task of 
building a peaceful world?’’ is the basic prob- 
lem facing our manpower planners accord- 
ing to the Report from the Coordinator, Na- 
tional Conference for Mobilization of Educa- 
tion, quoted in the November NEA Journal. 
Sources of information to aid the counselor in 
keeping abreast of problems of manpower 
utilization are the issues of Labor Market and 
Employment Security and Manpower and Partial 
Mobilization, both published by the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Of course, don’t overlook 
Occupations’ own ‘‘Washington Flashes." 

Of particular value is the Special Section 
in the October Monthly Labor Review entitled 
‘Labor during National Emergencies."’ The 
seven authors were not restricted either as 
to time or definition and W. S. Woytinsky’s 
lead article describes the present emergency 
as a ‘‘limitless’’ one. A valuable bibliogra- 
phy covering World Wars I and II as well as 
the present emergency is included. 


@ ‘We recommend that all secondary schools 
provide guidance services that will relate 
especially to those problems faced by youth 
who are about to enter the Armed Forces or 
defense production. Qualified members of 
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the school staff should be appointed to direct 
this service." This is number five of a nine- 
point program advanced by the Committee 
on the Relation of Secondary Education to 
National Security of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals in the 
November NEA Journal. The other points, 
all of interest to counselors, cover national 
security program, stay-in-school policy, non- 
acceleration, credit for military service, cur- 
riculum provisions, importance of teacher, 
early college admissions, and state leadership. 


@ The Autumn Personnel Psychology carries 
three articles which counselors may wish to 
consult. ‘‘Validity of Aptitude Tests for 
Predicting Trainability of Workers’’ (*“Train- 
ability in most occupations can be predicted 
at least reasonably well by means of tests’’), 
“Workers Attitudes toward Employment 
Tests’’ (“‘the lag in the adoption of testing 
programs healt not be attributed to ap- 
plicants’ resistance to or avoidance of taking 
tests’’), and ‘‘When Workers Rate the Boss”’ 
(it’s possible, and may be used with aca- 
demic as well as business and industrial 
executives ). 


w The need for psychiatric services on the 
college campus and the operation of such 
services at the University of Washington are 
explored by Laura E. Richards in “the Inte- 
—_— of a Psychiatric Clinic with a Stu- 
ent Personnel Program"’ in the October 
College and University. In the same issue 
Dean C. Andrews reports on ‘‘A Comparative 
Study of the Academic Achievement of High- 
School Graduates and Non-Graduates’’ and 
concluded that the former completed more 
quarters successfully, took more hours, car- 
ried a heavier load per quarter, earned sig- 
nificantly more A’s and Bs and earned sig- 
nificantly fewer D's, E’s and incompletes. 
Also in the same issue is found E. H. Ho 
kins’ presidential address to the ACPA in 
Chicago last March entitled ‘Student Per- 
sonnel Work, Higher Education and the 
Current World Situation." 


w Attention is called to the culture-bias of 
most intelligence tests by Robert J. Havig- 
hurst in the November NEA Journal. Until 
culcure-fair tests are produced the author 
suggests: “‘A good ms to follow is to add 
10 points to the IQ of all children who come 


from decidedly homes, or 
from homes where English is not spoken as a 
first language. For children from native- 


American families of stable factory and cleri- 
cal workers, it would be best to add five 
to the measured IQ."’ “‘Using the IQ 
isely"’ is the title of the article. 


gw An article that should stimulate thought- 
ful readers to see personality problems more 
clearly in the light of environmental factors 
bearing on the counselee is offered by F. 
Stuart Chapin in the November issue of 
The Journal of Social Issues entitled ‘Some 
Housing Factors Related to Mental Hy- 
giene.”’ 


@ Counseling in industry as practiced at the 
Hawthorne plant of Western Electric has 
never spread widely, either within the Bell 
System and its subdivisions or within Ameri- 
can industry as a whole. This is the conclu- 
sion of Jeanne L. and Harold L. Wilensky 
writing on ‘‘Personne!l Counseling: The 
Hawthorne Case"’ in the November American 
Journal of Sociology as they attempt to evaluate 
the effectiveness and failures = a counseling 
program in industry. 


w ‘In your capacity as the chief executive, 
what do you believe are the essentials of an 
effective state personnel program?"’ was the 
question put by Public Personnel Review to the 
overnors of Wisconsin, Washington, Rhode 
sland, Arkansas, and Illinois. Read the re- 
sults in the October issue. 


win “How Technology Changes Society," 
William F. Ogburn contends that we are not 
in the “‘age of transition between two pla- 
teaus of quiet and peace, but rather that we 
should look forward for a time to ever- 
increasing social changes which may be so 
rapid as to be revolutionary and which will 
occur in many different phases of our civili- 
zation."’ Significant for the counselor, both 
professionally and personally, the article 
will be found in the November—December 
Sociology and Social Research. 


w ‘Ac the present time a great demand ex- 
ists for the application of psychological 
methods to a variety of civilized problems 
including those of education and vocational 
distribution, of industry and of individual 
maladjustment. This demand is often un- 
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critical and symptomatic of a desire to hand 
over difficult human problems to a new group 
who can thus be made to accept responsibility 
for some of the inevitable failures,’’ warns 
Alexander Kennedy in the first of a series of 
papers read at the Annual General Meeting of 
the British Psychological Society. The re- 
port is in the November British Journal of 
Educational Psychology. 


gw ‘An Index of Job Satisfaction’’ is de- 
scribed by Arthur H. Brayfield and Harold F. 
Rothe in the October Journal of Applied 
Psychology scores on which “‘. . . were highl 
correlated with scores on the Hoppock b af 
in the sample studied.’" Constructed by a 
combination of the Thurstone and Likert 
scaling methods, a reliability coefficient of 
0.87 was obtained for a group of 231 female 
office employees. 


@ Of interest personally as well as profes- 
sionally is Charles E. Swanson’s and Robert 
L. Jones’ ‘Television Owning and Its Cor- 
relates’’ in the October- Journal of Applied 
Psychology. TV-set owners showed wider 
variability in intelligence than non-owners 
and tended to read fewer books, to spend less 
time listening to radio, to see few movies, 
to read newspapers less and to know less 
about current governmental affairs. 


w ‘The school must be made more inviting, 
more interesting and more enjoyable than a 
military career, a job at unskilled labor, or 
the environment of a corner pool hall.” 
This is the cardinal principle bearing on the 
cause and prevefition of school dropouts ac- 
cording to Charles E. Funk in the November 
School Executive. He believes that ‘‘many 
students would rather be realistic dropouts 
from school than idealistic suckers in school."’ 
In addition to providing effective guidance, 
he feels that school personnel should be more 
humble, honest, human, and flexible. 


@ ‘Guidance Services and Student Personnel 
Services’ are examined by Fred M. Fowler 
in the November Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School-Principals. He 
decries the tendency to impose the college 
personnel service organizational pattern on 
secondary school guidance services because of 
differences of student needs and maturity. 
He recommends “‘working effectiveness’’ as 
the safest approach to organization and calls 
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for attention on the part of administrators to 
total load assigned counselors, compatibility 
of multiple duties, recognition of the dif- 
ference between leadership responsibility and 
operational responsibility, and of interrelat- 

ness of assigned leadership responsibility. 
“It is generally unwise to give to assigned 
counselors combination responsibilities for 
the various ‘extracurricular’ activities be- 
cause of the tendency of the latter to crowd 
to the front of the counselor's attention,"’ 
he says. 


@ There is ‘‘Guidance without a Guidance 
Director,"’ that is, not a “‘paid’’ one, says 
W. R. Savage, Jr., and Mamie Basler in the 
November Nation's Schools. It’s all done by 
the 24 members of the faculty headed by 
three committees: educational, personal, and 
vocational. Apparently time is given teach- 
ers to discharge the counseling function, but 
some critics might raise the question as to 
the level of competency of teachers without 
special training, who are without the serv- 
ices of a trained counselor with whom they 
can confer and to whom they can refer the 
more difficult cases. Some may also wonder 
whether examples given such as that of the 
coach putting his arm on a boy's shoulder is 
guidance or good teacher-pupil relations. 


a The November Education Digest contains 
four articles of particular interest to coun- 
selors, all from journals not generally avail- 


able to them. In “‘America Needs a New 
Social Class Theory of Education"’ it is as- 
serted that ‘The schools have made little 
attempt to select those from the middle class 
who have the abilities which fit them for 
lower-class positions. The indications are 
that children are selected for various educa- 
tional experiences in terms of the social 
position of their parents rather than in terms 
of their peculiar individual abilities." ‘False 
Dichotomies and Educational Perspective"’ 
points out that subject matter versus guiding 
the learning process, discipline versus per- 
sonality development and pre-determination 
versus pupil-teacher planning are unsound 
and unrealistic dichotomies. “Can it be 
that we are — young people greater 
freedom of choice without giving them 
understandings on which intelligent deci- 
sions can be made?"’ is the question asked and 
examined in “‘Why Have Family Life Educa- 
tion?’” Recognizing that learning to co- 
operate is an important objective of educa- 
tion, the article “‘Competition in the Class- 
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You Might Like To Read 


room" realistically asserts that we live in a 
competitive society and that ‘To eradicate 
all competition from the school would seem 
to be an almost impossible task, as well as a 
task of questionable value.’’ 


Men Afford to Teach?"’ asks Adolph 
Unruh in the November Phi Delta Kappan 
and follows with a report of a survey made in 
St. Louis City and County which revealed 
that ““Thirty-four per cent of the total in- 
come of all the men teachers reporting did 
not come from teaching.’’ Some sources of 
income other than teaching: bookie, car- 

mtry, filling station attendant, laborer, 

9 custard stand operator, short order 
cook. 


w “Remember, drug addiction, which has 
been cailed our number one problem, is also, 
probably, our most complex one. It is 
physical, mental, emotional, social, legal, 
moral, and economic!"’ writes Peggy Kreig 
in ‘The Blunt Truth About Narcotics—Most 
Potent Weapon to Fight Drug Scourge of 
Our Youth" in the November International 
Altrusan. 


w The number of people preparing for teach- 
ing reflects the manpower situation as a 
whole in that the number of teachers in 
training is being reduced by the increasing 
manpower demands of the military forces, 
government service, and industry. This and 
other pertinent facts are to be found in **Ad- 
vanced Estimates of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools for the School Year, 
1951-1952"’ in mimeographed form 
and issued in November by the Research 
Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


w The problem of certification of counselors 
in California schools is being investigated 
by a committee under the direction of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction ac- 
cording to a report written by William H. 
McCreary in the November Jobs in California. 
To qualify, one year of specialized graduate 
study in specified areas and two years of 
successful teaching experience would be re- 


quired 


w Definitions and occupational information 
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on 180 hospital jobs will be available in “‘Job 
Descriptions and Organizational Analysis for 
Hospitals and Related Health Services"’ 
when it is published some time early in 1952 
by the Bureau of Employment Security. Al- 
most a million people are employed in the 
hospital industry, this publication based on 
two years of planning and research by the 
U. S. Employment Services, affiliated state 
services, and the American Hospital As- 
sociation will show. 


wg A three-year study of the vocational choices 
of 450 seniors of the Tucson, Arizona, High 
School is reported by James A. Auten in 
Students Select Vocations"’ in the 
November Clearing House. That there was 
little change in vocational choice and that 
students select vocations commensurate with 
expected educational plans seems justified 
although there appears to be no evidence for 
the statement that “‘little change’’ indicates 
that the 1947 choices were based on ‘‘care- 
ful deliberation."’ Rigid adherence to r 
choices might be an important factor. Con- 


clusions that students rely on self-analysis 
before selecting a vocation, that possession 
of abilities and special skills, part-time 
employment, and in leisure-time 


activities have little effect on choice, and 
that students have some knowledge of the 
requirements of vocations selected appear 
to be based on inadequate evidence pe ed 
lean heavily on unverified student claims. 


and these. . . also: 


‘Foods Jobs—Have Your Cake and Eat It Too" 
by Marybeth Little in November Mademoiselle. . . 
“Social Science Discussion and the Tape Recorder" 
by Meyer Weinberg in October Junior College Jour- 
nal. . .“‘Validity of the Owens-Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension Test’’ by R. W. Halliday, F. M. 
Fletcher, Jr., and R. M. Cohen in October Journal 
of Applied Psychology. . ..'Using the Cooperative 
General Achievement Tests to Predict Success in 
Engineering’’ by George A. Pierson and Frank B. 
Jex in Autumn Educational and Psychological Meas- 
urement. . National Scientific Register’’ by 
James C. O'Brien in November Higher Education. . . 
“Teacher Counseling Services Increase Through- 
out Oregon” by Glen L. Weaver in November 
Oregon Education Journal. . .’What the Boss Is 
Looking For’’ in November Changing Times.— 
CLARENCE W. FAILOR and Graduate Student 
ROBERT E. BLAKEMORE, College of Education, 
University of Colorado. 
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CURRENT NEWS 


Birthday Cards Carry 
Guidance Department Message 


Birthday greetings to alumni of a Water- 
bury, Connecticut, high school have been 
found “‘invaluable in building up alumni 
interest in school affairs as well as their con- 
stant and continued use of the school's guid- 
ance services.”” 

James P. Coleman, Leavenworth High 
School Guidance Counselor, in reporting this 
practice adds that it ‘‘is good public rela- 
tions as the card is seen by others than the 
family of the individual to whom the card is 
addressed, and it builds up alumni interest in 
athletics.” 

“We keep a calendar showing the name 
of the graduate and his address and the date of 
his birthday,** Mr. Coleman explains. “‘Once 
a week a card is sent to each former student 
whose birthday will fall on a day during the 
coming weck.”’ 

Greetings are sent on a printed postal card 
which, after wishing the alumnus a happy 
birthday in the name of the Guidance De- 
partment, concludes ‘Please feel free to con- 
sult with us at all times when we can be of 
help. 

**See you at the next Leavenworth Game.” 


Early Guidance Diminishes 
Young Cardiac’s Handicap 


Youngsters who have damaged hearts 
caused by rheumatic fever or congenital 
heart disease stand in special need of help 
from their vocational counselors. Guidance 
in high school and training then and in col- 
lege in skills suited to the young cardiac's 
physical capacities and mental attitudes 
would be helpful in avoiding later employ- 
ment problems. 

Aware of the need of early attention to the 
needs of these boys and girls, heart associa- 


tions are bringing their problems to the at 
tention of school officials, parent-teacher 
associations, medical societies, and state of- 
fices of vocational guidance and rehabilita- 
tion. 

The attention of these groups is being 
directed to the importance of an adequate 
system of follow-up in high schools of all 
rheumatic fever and congenital heart dis- 
ease cases found in grammar school. 

The Massachusetts Heart Association, lay- 
ing plans for a Work Classification Unit in 
Boston, expects one of its important services 
will be to aid high school students who have 
rheumatic heart disease. School physicians 
and vocational counselors will be asked to co- 
operate in screening these young people for 
referral to the unit before they leave school to 
seek employment. 

In Detroit child sufferers from rheumatic 
fever or heart disease will be followed by 
the Vocational Guidance Department of the 
Board of Education in their later years. 
This is a result of action taken by the Michi- 
gan Heart Association to bring the Board and 
the Department of Health together on the 
problem. 


What Makes Up the 
Counselor's Job? 


What makes up the counselor's job? 
Raymond Hatch, Director of the Institute 
of Counseling, Testing, and Guidance at 
Michigan State College, suggests 10 ac- 
tivities. Are they included in your counsel- 
ing program? 

e The counselor should have time enough 
and a suitable place for interviewing every 
student in the school. 

e The counselor should assume leadership 
for the collecting and housing of information 
about pupils in the school. 

e He should serve as a coordinator of com- 
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munity agencies interested in the guidance of 
secondary school pupils. 

e He should direct or teach those activities 
closely related to the guidance program. 

e He should assume some responsibility for 
assisting in the evaluation of the school 
curriculum through periodic follow-up 
studies of school leavers. 

e He should provide assistance to new stu- 
dents entering the school and to all pupils 
when they are ready to leave school through 
both individual counseling and group ac- 
tivities. 

e He should assume responsibility for the 
provision of in-service guidance training of 
staff members. 

e He should know when, where, and how to 
vefer those individuals needing more help 
than he can give. 

e He should see that every pupil has an 
opportunity to make the most of his educa- 
tional experience through helping each stu- 
dent achieve a healthy balance between 
curricular and co-curricular activities. 

e He must have a sincere belief in a guidance 
point of view. This means that he does 
everything in his power to help each student 
to understand himself and to provide each 
student with a meaningful environment while 
he is going through the period of adoles- 
cence. 


Worry and Hurry Offer 
Threats to Mental Health 

Thirteen ‘‘don'ts’’ to help individuals 
maintain or regain emotional health were 
listed recently by Robert Seliger in a report 
for the National Committee on Alcohol Hy- 
giene. Dr. Seliger is Chief Psychiatrist of 
the Neuropsychiatric Institute of Baltimore. 
His list follows: 


e Avoid worry. 

e Avoid hurry, which is often a result of 
poor planning. 

e Avoid kicking against the irritations of 
life. 

e Avoid self-pity. (A good antidote is 
honesty combined with a sense of humor. ) 
e Avoid looking for motives in people. 

e Avoid exalted standards, rather limit ambi- 
tions to attainable goals. 

e Avoid the conscience bogey which can 


bedevil the best of us out of self-respect if 
permitted. 

e Avoid being too shy and sensitive. 

e Avoid running away from or fighting your 
emotions (learn to control them). 

e Avoid continually analyzing yourself and 
thoughts. 

e Avoid lack of self-confidence; such confi- 
dence can be fostered by interests that have 
nothing to do with our daily work. 

e Avoid poor and improper diet. 

e Avoid insomnia. 


Summer Job Earnings Upped, 
New Jersey Students Find 


An all-time high in summer employment, 
both in number of jobs and in earnings, was 
reported by New Jersey College for Women 
students in a survey made by Ethel G. Daw- 
barn, assistant director of the Personnel 
Bureau at the woman's college of Rutgers 
University. 

Results of the survey show that 84 per cent 
of the NJC student body found jobs last 
summer, earning a total of $354,961 or 32 
per cent more than in the past year. Average 
summer wage for the 1,055 girls employed 
was $336, compared to $283 in 1950. Only 
four per cent of those who sought employ- 
ment were unable to find work, in comparison 
to 1950's eight per cent. 

Miss Dawbarn reports: ‘Waiting on tables 
at resort hotels continues to be the best- 
paying type of summer job, but clerical 
openings continue to improve in number and 
pay rates." Waitress positions attracted 
175 NJC girls, with an average summer wage 
of $422. The next highest average wage— 
$344—was reported by clerical workers, who 
numbered 341. The 161 students employed 
as salesgirls earned an average of $278, 
and the 89 camp counselors averaged $233. 

The survey made at the State University 
woman's college shows that not only oc- 
cupational field but also experience can affect 
summer earnings. The average wage went 
up from $275 for freshmen to $360 for seniors. 

Fifty-five per cent of the employed upper- 
classmen said they worked to meet college ex- 
penses. Forty per cent were able to combine 
vocational experience with earning, 32 per 
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cent stating that their work had some rela- 
tion to their chosen career. 

In addition to the always-popular jobs in 
clerical, waitressing, counseling and sales 
fields, versatile NJC job-seekers spent their 
summer in 41 different ways. Among the 
jobs they reported are census enumerator, 
chauffeur on food truck, handstamper, house 
painter, life guard, orchid grower, picture 
framer, singer, survey worker, and tree 
nursery worker. 


Part-Time Jobs for Women 
Studied in Labor Survey 


Employers in the United States have 
little more than tapped the wide range of job 
skills and work experience that thousands of 
housewives could use on a part-time basis in 
business and industry, according to the U. S. 
Department of Labor's Women's Bureau. 
The Federal agency, which published the 
findings of a 10-city survey on the part-time 
utilization of women workers, said that less 
than a third of the 3,385 establishments 
visited used women regularly on part-time 
schedules although all of them employed 
women extensively as full-time workers. 
In the 1,071 establishments which were em- 
ploying women on short workweeks, the 
part-times accounted for a tenth of the total 
woman employment and were filling 80 dif- 
ferent occupations. 

These and other facts about part-time 
workers and the kinds of jobs they have, why 
employers hire part-timers, why women 
want part-time jobs, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of such work plans are part of 
this new study, Part-Time Jobs for Women. 
The report is based on employer and em- 
ployee interviews in San Francisco, Denver, 
Dallas, Des Moines, Milwaukee, Richmond, 
Syracuse, New York City, Providence, and 
Worcester. Establishments covered repre- 
sented many major industries and services, 
most of which are important employers of 
women workers. Not included were manu- 
facturing, agriculture, and such fields as do- 
mestic service and door-to-door selling. 

The average part-time worker, the study 
revealed, is a married woman over 35 years 
of age with some full-time work experience. 
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Most of the part-time workers, in fact, are 
doing the same kind of work on shorter 
schedules that they did as full-time em- 
ployees. Few of the women have young 
children, but family and household re- 
sponsibilities prevent them from working 
full time. The part-time workers inter- 
viewed by Women’s Bureau representatives 
stated that they had sought part-time jobs 
for one or more of three reasons: to supple- 
ment or increase income, to use their skills 
and abilities, to have outside interests. 
Women with special technical or professional 
training were most concerned to use their 
skills and abilities, particularly nurses, teach- 
ers, and social workers. Women whose 
children were grown or who had no children 
found that part-time work gave them new 
interests. The women workers themselves 
were enthusiastic about their part-time 
work and believed it offered few disad- 
vantages. 


Over two-thirds of the employers inter- 
viewed definitely approved of the practice of 
employing part-time workers, nearly a third 
were in favor of part-time workers but con- 
sidered them a mixed blessing. Only a 
very few employers found the practice en- 
tirely unsatisfactory. 


The part-time workers were most numerous 
in department and other retail stores, which 
together accounted for about a third of the 
total. Other chief employers, in order of 
their numerical importance, were hospitals, 
sanitariums, clinics; adulteducation agencies; 
eating and drinking places; and social 
agencies. Relatively few of the part-time 
workers, 50 to 100 in each instance, were 
found in banking and other financial es- 
tablishments, in libraries, and in advertising, 
letter service, and sales promotion. Still 
smaller was the representation in such places 
as museums and art galleries, opinion polls 
and market research, in medical and dental 
laboratories, and in lawyers’ and real estate 
offices. 


The part-time schedule most commonly 
used by the establishments surveyed was the 
20-hour week spread over five days of 4 hrs 
each. Hospitals preferred the 24-hour week 
of three 8-hour days. 
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Women workers themselves believed that 
their best helps in locating jobs were friends, 
relatives, former employers and, sometimes, 
their professional or church organization. 
Seldom if ever did they use public or private 
employment agencies. 


Long-Term Counseling Project 
Starts in Illinois Town 


What counseling over an eight-to-ten year 
period will do for children in a given grade 
in a Quincy, Illinois, school—that's what the 
people behind an all-out community effort at 
guidance hope to find out. 

Counseling started this year with special 
guidance and attention for the youngsters 
coming from local club leaders, church work- 
ers, and recreation leaders, as well as from 
the schools. 

The University of Chicago’s Human De- 
velopment Committee will keep tab on the 
results. As for the expected results; Chair- 
man Robert J. Havighurst looks for: 


e Few instances of juvenile delinquency; 

e a larger proportion than usual of children 
with superior abilities attending college; 

e high job success; 

e a large proportion of happy marriages; 

e adrop from average in the number of severe 
emotional disturbances. 


Career Pattern Study 
Investigates Vocational 
Whys and Wherefores 


Why people choose the jobs they do... 
why some like their work and others are 
bored. . .the part that aptitudes and interests, 
hobbies and opportunities play in achieving 
success and satisfaction—these are some of 
the questions that may be answered in part at 
least by the $100,000 Career Pattern Study 
being made in Middletown, New York. 

Guinea pigs for the 20-year study are 143 
eighth grade and 144 ninth grade boys in the 
Middletown public schools. They will be 
tested at intervals and questioned on their 
interests, their school experiences, their free- 
time activities, their family life, and their 
achievements. Unhurried interviews with 
the boys will be recorded on tape, and each 
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boy's parents will be interviewed. Some 
questionnaires have been prepared specially 
for the project, while other standardized 
ones are in national use. This phase of the 
study is already under way. 

A survey of job attitudes and employment 
opportunities in the 23,000-population city 
will be started by spring. The 1950 Census 
reports will be analyzed, and local employers 
and residents will be interviewed to learn 
which jobs are increasing or decreasing in im- 
portance and to determine community atti- 
tudes. Periodic follow-up surveys will be 
made during the next 20 years, and prelimi- 
nary finds on the project will be announced 
from time to time. 

Already the investigators have discovered 
a wide range of vocational maturity. Some 
youngsters already know what they want to 
be and have taken steps toward realizing their 
ambitions. Others lack the vaguest idea or 
interest. 

Among those participating in the study are 
project Director Donald E. Super; Junius A. 
Davis, Martin Hamburger, Harry Beilin, and 
Phoebe Overstreet, full-time assistants; 
Charles Nicholas, Alice Splain, and Charles 
Warnath, all graduate students at Teachers 
College and part-time assistants. Local au- 
thorities who have helped include Ralph L. 
Shattuck, Superintendent of Schools; Freder- 
ick F. Singer, High School Principal; Robert 
G. Walker, Junior High School Principal; 
Boyd Swem, Director of Guidance; Edwin 
H. Miner, President of the community col- 
lege, and Fred Germain, Jr., Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The over-all proj- 
ect was conceived and planned by Dr. Super, 
Charles Morris, and Albert S. Thompson of 
the Teachers College Guidance faculty. The 
project is being sponsored by the Department 
of Guidance and the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


What Do the Parents Think? 


School authorities in Jacksonville, Illinois, 
long concerned with community feelings 
about local education, decided to find out just 
what parents thought about their schools and 
teachers. 
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Recently they mailed a special question- 
naire to 1,500 Jacksonville families, and early 
in December the answers from them had been 
tabulated and published. Answers showed 
that Jacksonville parents gave maximum 
emphasis to the need for better personal ad- 
justment of their children. 

Answering one question on what the school 
should do more about, parents asked for (1) 
more emphasis on teaching children to get 
along with each other; (2) more study on 
how to use money wisely; and (3) more 
teacher study of abilities, aptitudes, and in- 
terests of children as a basis for helping them 
choose their life's work. Of those queried, 
84 per cent felt the school should try to help 
children with social problems met in every- 
day life. When asked if school services 
should be cut or taxes raised, 61 per cent of 
the parents declared for increased taxes— 
only 6 per cent wanted to see services cut. 


Fellowships to Keep 
Young College Teachers 
In Profession during Emergency 


Two hundred and fifty college teachers will 
set out to study next fall on Ford fellowship 
grants approximating their regular salaries. 

It's too late to apply for the fellowships 
this year, but guidance workers with college 
teaching duties should be eligible to apply 
next year when the fellowships presumably 
will be continued. 

Fellowships are granted by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education to meet the 
constricting effect of the present emergency 
on college teaching staffs. They are designed 
to keep in the profession promising young 
teachers who might otherwise be lost to 
academic life through the threat of unem- 
ployment. A parallel purpose is to enable a 
number of younger teachers to increase their 
competence in undergraduate instruction. 

Candidates for the fellowships (which are 
available in the humanities, the social and 
natural sciences) should be between 30 and 45 
years of age, and they should have been 
teaching steadily for several years. Their 
colleges must agree to continue them in their 
teaching jobs after study is completed, and, if 
possible, should replace them during their 


year of study. Candidates must be nomi- 
nated by their institutions, who may nominate 
from two to four candidates depending upon 
school size. 

The 1952-1953 awards will be an- 
nounced in April—a good time for guidance 
faculties to start grooming their candidates 
for nomination by their school next year. 
Information is available from the Fund, an 
offshoot of the Ford Foundation, at $75 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Scholarships Available 
In Illinois and New York 


e Undergraduate scholarships in engineering 
and liberal arts are available for the spring 
semester at Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Application forms may be obtained from the 
Director of Admissions, 3300 South Federal 
Street, Chicago 16. 

e Ten scholarships will be awarded annually 
in the mechanical division of the State Uni- 
versity of New York Institute of Applied 
Arts and Sciences at Utica. The scholar- 
ships, valued at $1,350 each, are being 
awarded by the Utica Drop Forge and Tool 
Corporation. The scholarships pay $75 per 
month and, during the three-month work 
period, the student is employed on the Drop 
Forge training program. The school is 
tuition-free to residents of New York State 
and, upon completion of the two-year pro- 
gram, the students are awarded the Associate 
in Applied Science degree. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Director Paul B. Richardson 
of the State University Institute in Utica. 


Slight Training May Qualify 
Youngsters as Cartographic Aids 


High school students who have passed a 
half-year course in mathematics, drafting, 
mechanical drawing, or art may have what it 
takes to go on the Government pay-roll as 
cartographic draftsmen or aids. 

The United States Civil Service recently 
announced an examination for Cartographic 
Aid, Cartographic Draftsman, and Cartog- 
rapher. Successful applicants will be eli- 
gible to hold down jobs bringing home bacon 
to the tune of from $2,200 to $7,600 a year. 
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Current News 


(The pay increases with training and ex- 
perience.) Announcement No. 312 issued 
on November 20, 1951, gives the facts. 
Write the Civil Service Commission at Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for a free copy of this an- 
nouncement—it may create some attention on 
your bulletin board. 


Careers in Art for Women 
Require Flexible Approach, 
Says Cooper Union Head 


The present trend in art education, how- 
ever different it is from that of the recent 
past, will in the long run create more suc- 
cessful and satisfying careers for women 
than the art education that trained girls how 
to color greeting cards or paint flowers on 
china, according to Edwin S. Burdell, 
President of The Cooper Union. 

President Burdell spoke December 6 at the 
first of a series of discussions on ‘‘Mid- 
Century Careers for Women"’ sponsored by 
The Women's University Club of the City 
of New York. “Careers open to women 
today in the field of art are unlimited, pro- 
vided their attitude and approach are broad, 
flexible, and fundamentally honest,’’ Dr. 
Burdell said. 

“I need hardly point out that the penalty 
for overspecializing is unemployment if that 
specialty fails to function for economic rea- 
sons as well as changes in taste and style, 
and if the person has lost his capacity to re- 
train or, to use a popular term, to be ‘re- 
treaded,’ certain failure faces her. No doubt 
many of the gentlewomen who earned a 
respectable living painting china learned to 
do other things when the vogue for hand- 
painted china passed out. But, if they were 
unable to shift their talents, whatever they 
were, to something else, they must have found 
themselves in a sorry state,"’ Dr. Burdell 
continued. 

“I believe that the student in her art ed- 
ucation should be influenced primarily by 
the basic fine arts principles, and not sub- 
jected to anxieties about manual skills and 
dexterities. These skills and dexterities can 
be developed and, of course, will be if the 
student is really qualified and really talented. 

‘The least successful of those students who 
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come to take the competitive examinations 
at The Cooper Union are those with tight 
little skills that produce pretty little pictures 
and conventional arrangements, and whose 
confidence has been sustained by doting par- 
ents and admiring friends,’’ Dr. Burdell said. 

“The desire for artistic creation is some- 
thing that is not turned on at 9 in the morning 
and turned off at 5 at night, five days a week. 
A creative artist presumably is living and 
breathing her profession to the end of her 
days. Hence, the selection of the so-called 
free-lancing career appeals to all those with 
an adventurous spirit. 

“Unfortunately, free-lancing may be a 
hazardous way of life, however satisfying it 
may be to the ego and to the creative in- 
stincts. Hence, a woman has to decide 
whether or not she is going to work in an 
office, studio, or industry, or under a ‘boss,’ 
or whether she is going to try for a career 
and demand no assurance of security, in ex- 
change for exercising the greatest possible 
freedom of her design and productive ca- 
pacity. The one offers reasonable predictable 
security, the other great potentialities for 
freedom. 

‘Surely there can be no criteria in selection 
of one or the other of these fields except in 
the basis of personality and promise of crea- 
tive ability. 

“You as guidance counselors probably have 
more skill in relating the personality of your 
counselees to one or the other of these 
choices, but you may have some doubt of 
the student's chance of survival on a free- 
lance basis. On this latter dilemma, I 
would suggest only the most objective evalu- 
ation of the student's college performance and 
the economic problems of the field in which 
she plans to enter can guide you and the 
student in arriving at a reasonable, intelli- 
gent decision,’’ Dr. Burdell stated. 


Chicago Career Conference 
Draws 4,000 Youngsters 


Approximately four thousand high school 
and junior college students attended the 
fourth annual Chicago Area Career conference 
December 27 and 28 at Illinois Institute of 
Technology's south side campus. 

The purpose of the conference was to pro- 
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vide information to young people which will 
help them decide on a vocation and to point 
out proper educational preparation for that 
career. 

The conference is sponsored each year by 
the Chicago Technical Council, the Chicago 
Sun-Times, and Ulinois Tech. 

Twenty-four counseling sessions, cach 
covering a broad field of endeavor, were 
held during the two days. Personality and 
educational requirements, rewards and re- 
sponsibilities, advantages and disadvantages, 
and trends and opportunities in each field were 
discussed. 

A panel of speakers, each representing a 
different specialization within the field, 
was present at each session. More than 100 
speakers, all prominent locally in business, 
industry, trades, professions, or education, 
appeared. 


Missouri Conference 
Draws Guidance Leaders 


Clifford E. Erickson, Dean of the Basic 
College, Michigan State College, was the 


guest leader at the Second Annual Guidance 
Conference for Secondary School Counselors 
co-sponsored by William Woods College 
for women and Westminster College for men 
in Fulton, Missouri, on December 6 and 7, 
1951. Counselors, superintendents, and prin- 
cipals of secondary schools in Missouri, 
surrounding areas, and other schools from 
which the Colleges enroll students, attended 
the meetings which were in session on the 
two campuses. 

Dr. Erickson addressed the first meeting 
on the subject, “The Teachers’ Role in the 
Guidance Program."’ George. E. Mowrer, 
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Director of Guidance Services, Missouri De- 
partment of Education, acted as moderator 
for a pancl discussion on ‘‘Organizing for 
In-Service Activities in Guidance’ at the 
opening meeting and members included Dr. 
Erickson, Glynn E. Clark, Assistant Director 
of Education in charge of Guidance, St. 
Louis Public Schools; Arnold Embree, Super- 
visor of Guidance Services, Missouri State 
Department, Northwest District, and Ray- 
mond McCoy, Counselor, Neosho High 
School, Neosho, Missouri. 

Dr. Erickson spoke at a luncheon meeting 
on “‘The Counseling Process."’ Edward C. 
Roeber, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Missouri, gave an informal 
address on ‘‘Trends in Professional Organiza- 
tion,’’ and Elizabeth Hill, Dean of Students, 
William Woods, and Homer Knight, Dean 
of Westminster, described ‘‘The Student 
Personnel Program."’ Dr. Erickson climaxed 
the Conference at the dinner hour in Jones 
Hall, William Woods College, with his 
address, ‘*Trends and Developments in Guid- 
ance Services."’ 


Educators Fight for 
Television Channel 


One-fourth of the 1,500 legal petitions for 
television channels on file with the Federal 
Communications Commission were filed by 
educational groups. 

Five hundred and fifty-two colleges, uni- 
versities, school systems, and public service 
agencies have provided the FCC with written 
arguments in support of the 209 channels 
tentatively set aside by the Commission in 
March, 1951. 


EDUCATIONAL FUNDAMENTALS 


An educational system whose fundamentals are taught and defended primarily 

for their own sake is a backward system. It teaches riding without horses, shoot- 

ing without bows, and truth-telling without reference to the main truths of its time. 

It reaches the nadir of insight when it argues for its fundamentals because they 

are good in themselves.—Harold Benjamin, “Whose Fundamentals?” in October 
Phi Delta Kappan. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from officers, trustees, branches, committees, and members of N.V.G.A. 


Admissions to Professional Membership 


Adelson, Ruth W. 
Amori, Joseph A. 
Anderson, Zora H. 
Armstrong, Floyd H. 
Armstrong, John H. 
Atkerson, Lucille L. 
Bailey, Raymond O. 
Ballinger, Malcolm, B. 
Banos, Clara 
Barbash, James T. 
Barker, Thomas 
Barnett, Albert 
Baron, Samuel 
Beachley, Catherine L. 
Benerd, Gladys 
Benson, Lloyd M. 
Blanchard, Leslie 
Bodily, Gerald P. 
Braham, Betty A. 
Brainerd, Ben R. 
Bridge, Leopold 
Brown, Mary T. 
Bruce, Helen J. 
Bruce, Osborn F., Jr. 
Buckley, Chester A. 
Bundy, Julia W. 
Burnett, Collins W. 
Burns, Robert J., Jr. 
Buxbaum, Joan 
Campbell, J. Frank 
Cantoni, Louis J. 
Carr, James F., Jr. 
Cassell, William J. 
Castelli, Joseph 
Chervenik, Emily M. 
Collins, Catherine M. 
Collins, Thomas A. 
Colver, Robert M. 
Conatser, Raymond C.., Jr. 
Connelly, Eleanor S. 


Since March 1, 195] 


Cooperman, Irene G. 


Corrigan, Anthony B. 


Crocker, Curtis A. 
Cushman, Milo E., Jr. 
Cutler, Seymour J. 
Cypress, Alfred G. 
DaCosta, Gordon A. 
Danielson, Paul J. 
Darling, Robert J. 
Davenport, Lee 
Davis, Earl C. 
Davis, Eleanor M. 
Dayton, Irma G. 
Deluhery, Joseph C. 
Dennis, Henry C. 
DeRoze, Lucille F. 
Dickerson, Fred M. 
Dietzel, Wilfred H. 
Dowdell, Francis L. 
Dunker, Maxine F. 
During, Glenn W. 
Easley, Glenn T. 
Ehrlich, Gerald 
Eimicke, Victor W. 
Fagot, Joseph B. 
Fick, Reuel L. 
Finnegan, Darrell F. 
Flood, Kathryn V. 
Forster, Cecil R. 
Fosse, Margaret A. 
Fringer, David L. 
Gabriel, Germain J. 
Gay, George 
Gibson, Hulda W. 
Gleis, Jean J. 
Goode, Arra P. 
Goodhue, Horace R. 
Goodman, Hannah S. 


Goodwin, William N. 


Green, Carolyn P. 
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Greene, Norman 
Greensfelder, Olive 
Gripton, C. Edward 
Grumbly, Mary H. 
Gunnarson, Helmer W. 
Hall, Wheeler M. 
Hamburger, Martin 
Hancock, John E. 
Haugan, R. William 
Hays, William A. 
Healy, Collins 

Heayn, Maurice H. 
Heber, Waldo N. 
Heftler, Harold 
Henderson, Kate G. 
Hentchel, William W. 
Herman, Simon 

Hill, George E. 
Himebaugh, Kenneth D. 
Hoffman, Catherine A. 
Horton, Sumner N. 
Howard, William L. 
Howell, Gerald L. 
Hudson, Mary C. 
Hughes, Daphne 
Hughes, Robert H. 
Humm, Kathryn A. 
Ingwersen, Faustina A. 
Jackson, J. Roy 
Jacobs, Melvin 
Jaeckle, Gladys H. 
Jaques, William T. 
Jenson, Ralph E. 
Johnston, Monty F. 
Jones, Alfred L. 
Jones, Vernon 

Kalson, Leon 

Karp, William 
Kassing, Walter J. 
Keehan, Virginia R. 
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Keesling, Claude M. 
Kempiners, Russell G. 
Kennedy, Claude C. 
Kerlan, Julius H. 
Kiesewetter, Alice A. 
Kilgore, Samuel E. 
Kohn, Gerhard 
Kramer, John R. 
Kramer, Ruth N. 
Krumm, Viola L. 
Lake, Mary L. 
Lakin, William D. 
Landry, James C. 
Leaycraft, Mildred J. 
Lenihan, Kathryn E. 
Lewis, Stanley F. 
Liggio, Carl 

Loder, Irving H. 
Lowe, Hugh W. 
Lundquist, Carl J. 
Lunn, Ruth M. 
McClelland, Frank D. 
McCreary, William H. 
McMahon, Helen M. 
McNary, Jean 
McVey, John P. 
Marcus, Michael M. 
Marooney, Margaret M. 
Marquis, Benjamin 
Marth, Ella C. 
Medla, John 

Mehl, H. Hugo 
Melzow, William 
Mercer, M. Inez 
Merrifield, Clara B. 
Miller, Bernice 
Miller, Carroll H. 
Miller, Edward L. 
Miller, Marshall L. 
Miller, Wesley 
Mitchell, Fondren L. 
Moore, Alice M. 
Moore, Ruth M. 
Morris, William S. 
Morse, Josephine 
Mullin, Mary E. 
Murphy, Giadys C. 
Murray, Grace 
Murray, Leone 
Musgrave, Ray S. 
Myers, Julian S. 
Netzer, Clarence E. 
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Newton, Maudester E. 
Nile, Abbott H. 
Nosal, Walter S. 
Olseth, Gladys 
Parsons, Alice 
Paster, Irving 

Pearce, Douglas B. 
Peckham, Ralf A. 
Pennell, Ruth L. 
Peple, Margery C. 
Peterson, Homer A. 
Peterson, Leonard E. 
Peterson, Stuart C. 
Pfau, J. Frederick, III 
Pfeil, George W. 
Phillips, John C. 
Plummer, Bernetta Y. 
Poole, Irma A. 
Postance, Alta L. 
Posz, A. Conrad 
Prince, Maurice L. 
Pryde, Dorothy M. 
Punderson, Dorothy M. 
Quarles, James N. 
Ramsey, Marjorie P. 
Rasmussen, Walter B. 
Reely, Martha E. 
Reich, William C. 
Reinking, Lillian A. 
Reusswig, Theodore F. 
Robbins, Sidney S. 
Roberts, Ralph M. 
Robinson, George J. 
Rochrig, Albert K. 
Ronis, Richard 
Rooke, Mabel L. 
Rosenberg, Phyllis B. 
Rosenbloom, Sarah 
Rothney, John W. 
Royer, Milton L. 
Rubinfeld, William A. 
Rueppel, Eunice A. 
Rugland, Gerhard T. 
Rullman, Anne H. 
Rushlau, Perry J., Jr. 
Ruth, Norton W. 
Sanders, Robert J. 
Sanderson, Herbert 
Schultz, Irwin J. 
Schuster, Theodore M. 
Scott, E. Eleanor 
Septinelli, A. E. 


Sharney, Aya 
Shaw, Jack 


Simmons, David B., Sr. 


Sivia, Helen I. 
Smothers, Homer I. 
Snead, Edwin S. 
Sohlberg, Helen L. 
Spencer, Wesley G. 
Springer, Jennings B. 
Stewart, Frances J. 
Stone, Powhatan 
Street, George T., Jr. 
Stroud, Joseph W. 
Swan, Lloyd M. 
Talley, Emet 
Tangney, Homer F. 
Thomson, John A. 
Tiedeman, David V. 
Tollerud, Guy O. 
Tonelson, Alan R. 
Treacy, John P. 
Truax, William E., Jr. 
Tutton, Marie E. 
Underhill, Guy 
VanFleet, Parmer D. 
VerBryck, Frances C. 
Walker, Boyd I. 


Walker, Margarette W. 


Walker, Robert N. 
Wallace, Isabel K. 
Wallace, Sara E. 
Walther, Margot W. 
Ward, Carlos E. 
Watson, Rosemary B. 
Weaver, Ken R. 
Weber, James J. 
Weigert, Lee F. 
Westlund, Ruth E. 
Weston, Grace L. 
Whipple, Robert L. 
White, Jean A. 
Wiley, Annette M. 
Williams, Maurice C. 
Williams, Theron J. 
Wilson, John A. 
Winiarz, Francis A. 
Wolfson, Helen 
Wood, Sherry K. 
Zeigler, Charlotte R. 
Ziemer, Arthur C. 
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news from 


NVGA Branches 


Westchester-Putnam Group 
Has Workshop on Guidance 


In recognition of the fact that guidance 
services are vital to the readjustment of high 
school education, a regional workshop was 
held at the Institute of Applied Arts and Sci- 
ences, White Plains, New York, November 
13-14. 


About 150 administrators, guidance per- 


sonnel, and teachers from Westchester and 
Putnam Counties attended the workshop, 
which was the ninth in a series organized 
and planned by George E. Hutcherson, Chief 
of the Bureau of Guidance, Albany, New 
York. The White Plains workshop was 
under the immediate supervision and chair- 
manship of Bruce E. Shear, Associate Educa- 
tion Supervisor, Bureau of Guidance, Albany. 

Parmer L. Ewing, Superintendent of 
Schools, White Plains, welcomed the group. 
Philip C. Matin, Director, Institute of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences, White Plains, offered 
the facilities of the Institute to the members 
of the conference and extended an invitation 
to the conferees to visit classes. There fol- 
lowed a preview of three new films distrib- 
uted by Coronet Films, Inc., Chicago. 
These are part of a series of 14 films called 
**Are You Ready for Service?” 

The theme of the workshop was *’Present- 
Day Issues in Guidance.’’ Five workshop 
groups were formed to discuss the following 
topics: (1) Guidance in the Elementary 
Schools, (2) Group Dynamics, (3) Guidance 
Problems in the Junior High School, (4) 
Counseling Senior High School Students, and 
(5) Administering Guidance and Other Pupil 
Personnel Programs. 

Highlighting the conference were three 
main speeches. Harry Spencer, Assistant 
Coordinator, Readjustment of High School 


Education, New York State Education De-. 
partment, discussed the purposes, organiza- 
tion, and progress of the readjustment pro- 
gram. 

Francis J. Daly, Director, Division of 
Pupil Personnel Services, State Education De- 
partment, discussed the organization and 
functions of this new state division devoted 
to the coordination of the following educa- 
tional services: guidance and attendance, re- 
habilitation of handicapped children, test 
development, health, psychological and psy- 
chiatric services. 

The principal address of the conference, 
**Present Day Issues of Guidance,"’ was de- 
livered by Edmund G. Williamson, Dean of 
Students and Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He identified six im- 
portant issues as: 


@ The continuing important role of voca- 
tional guidance (which becomes highly inter- 
related with psychotherapy). 

@ The dilemma faced by young persons as 
they try to plan a lifelong development but 
are distracted by the immediate defense re- 
quirements of a militarized society. 

@ The necessity for the reconciliation of the 
apparent conflict between self-directed inner- 
growth of an individual and the effects of di- 
rective influence of the outside environment. 
@ Origination of guidance in the context of 
crises and forced choices. ‘‘If guidance is to 
play its major role in the strategy of human 
development, we shall have to shift its con- 
text from emergency and crisis to major em- 
phasis on continuous prevention of these 
crises." 

@ Which shall be the core of guidance, the 
needs of the individual or the needs of his 
society? 

@ Is guidance most effective in groups or in 
individual counseling? 


Three Personnel Groups 
Hold Connecticut Conference 


The teachers and educators in the second- 
ary schools had a preview of a teachers’ 
heaven December 8, when the three personne! 
organizations were represented by over 120 
members at a conference jointly sponsored 
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and held at the new $3,000,000 high school 
at Milford. The joint conference on integra- 
tion of personnel services in education was 
sponsored by the Connecticut Association of 
School Social Workers, the Committee on 
School Psychological Services, and the Con- 
necticut Vocational Guidance Association. 
This conference was conceived by CVGA 
who hoped to make a ‘‘grass roots’’ start at 
providing understandings of each group for 
the other before each again goes to the state 
capital for legislation seeking appropriations 
for extensions of special service to areas with- 
out them under a subsidy plan. 

After enjoying a “‘Koffee Klatch’’ in the 
spacious cafeteria many of the delegates took 
advantage of the opportunity to tour the 
school under the guidance of members of the 
school’s administrative officers and faculty. 

The keynote speaker was Arthur Wright 
Combs, Professor of Psychology and Director 
of Training in Clinical Psychology, Syracuse 
University. Dr. Combs was Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Legislation for Psychol- 
ogists in New York State last year. While 
recognizing the contributions characteristic 
of and peculiar to each organization repre- 
sented, he also stressed the importance of 
unification of and coordination of the various 
services wherever and whenever and in what- 
ever way possible. Out of the year of inter- 
professional relations and cooperation for legis- 
lation in New York, he stated, grew his major 
convictions, (1) that certification is better 
than licensing, (2) that we appear to the pub- 
lic as seeking professional status and personal 
gain rather than furthering the educational 
process and the growth of individuals, (3) 
that definitions of practice are doomed to 
failure, due to the overlapping of functions, 
and (4) that there can be no “‘sacred cows,”’ 
“high priests,” and ‘‘right answers’’—but 
that all three groups need more humility and 
should set themselves to the task of putting 
their houses in order as good ‘human rela- 
tions personnel.”’ 

William H. Flaharty, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education in Connecticut, gave a 
progress report on the State-Wide Committee 
on the Integration of Student Personnel Serv- 
ices. The 12 members representing the three 
organizations have subdivided into three sub- 
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committees: organization, functions, and 
training, and the final report is to be given to 
the various organizations in April or May. 

The theme of group integration and inter- 
relationships was furthered by a prearranged 
luncheon and ‘‘buzz session’’ table arrange- 
ment (shades of Kenneth Herrold and the 
Regional Conference in October) consisting 
of one psychologist, two social workers, and 
six guidance people in accordance with the 
registration ratio. The ‘‘buzz session’ con- 
sidered the presentation of Dr. Combs. This 
was ‘‘engineered"’ by Edward Glanz of Quin- 
nipiac College. Edward A. Ricciuti, chair- 
man of CCSPS, acted as chairman of the ques- 
tion and answer period that resulted when in- 
dividuals and groups directed their questions 
to Dr. Combs, seeking ideas, information, or 
further clarification. 

The conference was planned and carried 
out under the chairmanship of Francis W. 
McKenzie, director, YMCA Counseling Serv- 
ice, Hartford. Key conference personnel 
were Ruth Puff, Josephine Mayer, CASSW, 
Edward A. Ricciuti, Annette Gillette, 
CCSPS, and Edward Glanz, Ross Cummins, 
and Dorothy Nelson, CVGA. The confer- 
ence was a credit to the committee whose ef- 
ficiency and imagination resulted in one of the 
most satisfying and stimulating conferences 
yet held. 


Non-verbal Interviewing 
Clues Described in Maryland 


“‘Non-Verbal Clues in Interviewing’’ was 
the topic of discussion at the December 4 
meeting of the Maryland Vocational Guid- 
ance Association and Jacob E. Finesinger, 
Head of the Department of Psychiatry at the 
University of Maryland, presented his views 
on the subject. Centering his remarks on in- 
sight therapy, Dr. Finesinger defined the 
process, presented criteria for procedures in 
psychotherapy, its principles and goals, and 
its application to counseling. He demon- 
strated, through the use of a film showing an 
actual interview, just how these principles 
and goals are followed and developed by the 
psychiatrist in the practice of psychotherapy, 
and he pointed out the values of teaching 
insight therapy by means of recorded and 
filmed interviews. 
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Branch News 


Seattle Branch Studies 
The Handicapped 


In keeping with the spirit of the unification 
of guidance organizations, Seattle Chapter of 
NVGA is emphasizing in its program this 
fall various specialized guidance needs of 
young people. On December 13 the meeting 
was devoted to the topic, The Physically 
Handicapped Child. Roy Howard, Director 
of Special Services for the Seattle Public 
Schools, was the discussion leader. At the 
January 24 meeting Reed Merrill and some of 
his staff members from the University of 
Washington Counseling Center presented the 
case study of an emotionally disturbed stu- 
dent. This presentation was similar to the 
one which Mr. Merrill presented so success- 
fully to the Northwest Conference of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Officers at Portland last 
spring. He has also been asked to present 
such a case study to the Los Angeles Conven- 
tion next spring. 


University of Colorado 
Branch Has Active Program 


The University of Colorado Branch holds 
meetings of its organization twice a month at 
which time there is an exchange of ideas be- 
tween students, faculty, and visiting speak- 
ers. 

At the first fall meeting Clarence W. Failor, 
Acting Associate Professor of Education at 
the University of Colorado, spoke on the 
‘Importance of Knowing About and Belong- 
ing to One's Professional Organization."’ In 
October, Clifford Houston, Dean of Stu- 
dents, spoke to the Association on *“The Or- 
ganization of the NVGA and its Affiliated 
Associations.’" At the first November meet- 
ing Richard E. Fox, Associate Professor of 
Education and Head of Testing and Evalua- 
tion at the University of Colorado, gave the 
group some very pertinent information re- 
garding the “Trends and Problems of 
Testing.” 


Central Indiana 
Hears Spencer Myers 


Spencer Myers, Deputy Superintendent of 
the Indianapolis Schools, spoke to the Cen- 
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tral Indiana Branch meeting at Butler Uni- 
versity December 3 on Counselor's 
Responsibility for Curriculum Revision."’ 
Dr. Myers stated, “‘pupil personnel could not 
retain an appreciably larger number of pupils 
as the high school program is not crucial to 
them."’... ‘Personnel groups are not using 
the power they have to revise curricula."’. . . 
“The function of the school is neither college 
nor vocational preparation, but citizenship, 
yet we stress competition over cooperation." 
The meeting was broken down into smal! 
groups for discussion and a question-answer 


‘session followed. 


Dean Robert Shaffer of Indiana University, 
President of the Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation, outlined the problems and de- 
velopment of the new organization. 

Trustees of the Central Indiana Branch are 
Emma B. Christy of the Muncie Schools, 
Helen Ederle of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, L. D. Edmonson of Ball State 
Teachers College, William L. Howard of But- 
ler University, Robert Kinker of Indiana Uni- 
versity, and Emet C. Talley of the Indiana 
Employment Service. 


Georgia Association of Counselors 
Holds Annual Meeting 

The second annual conference of The 
Georgia Association of School Counselors 
was held in Atlanta, December 6-8, with 
about 65 Georgia counselors in attendance. 

The organization, known as GASC, was 
organized in December, 1949, under the lead- 
ership of Charles F. Hudgins, Director of 
Counselor-training at the University of 
Georgia. It is composed of counselors in 
Georgia who hold either provisional or pro- 
fessional certificates. 

The outstanding subjects of the program 
this year were: “‘Establishing Good Human 
Relations,"’ “Interpreting, Summarizing and 
Using Personal Data,"’ and ‘‘Every Staff 
Member's Responsibility for Guidance." 
Pauline Wilson Knapp, Florine Young, and 
Irvin V. Sperry of the University of Georgia, 
authorities in child development and family 
relations; Paul Schroeder, leading child psy- 
chiatrist; and Rufus Pulliam, State Super- 
visor of Guidance, were among the consult- 
ants taking part on the program. 
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The convention stressed the importance of 
counselor certification, and recommended 
that authorities be encouraged to employ 
only trained persons to do counseling in the 
schools. 


Social Service Activities 
In Tri-State Area Described 


Some social service activities in the Tri- 
State area was the topic of discussion at the 
November meeting of the Tri-State Counsel- 
ors Association, Maryland. A panel of guest 
speakers consisted of Jeanette Bonig, Asso- 
ciated Charitier, Mrs. Lee W. Witherup, Al- 
legany Chapter of the American Red Cross, 
and Leo Delaney, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department. 

Miss Bonig explained that Associated 
Charitier works primarily with children al- 
though their approach is toward the whole 
family. They cooperate with other service 
agencies and the schools by atranging for the 
distribution of food, clothing, medicine, and 
other essentials to needy families. Their 
biggest problem is how to conduct this pro- 
gram without embarrassment for the recipi- 
ent children. Of particular interest to teach- 
ers and counselors was to learn of the part 
played by Associated Charities in the selec- 
tion of children to go to camp and in the 
providing of school lunches for those children 
who would otherwise go hungry. She also 
stressed the assistance which counseling 
could provide in the prevention of welfare 
problems. 

Mrs. Witherup said that in addition to the 
primary service of the American Red Cross to 
servicemen, there were other programs of the 
organization designed to help the civilian. 
These include training in first aid, classes in 
home nursing, the life-saving courses; pro- 
grams for children are provided through the 
Junior Red Cross, and arrangements are now 
under way for setting up a blood bank to 
serve military and civilian demands. 

Mr. Delaney told how the Rehabilitation 
Department can help the physical or mentally 
afflicted to become employable. Physical 


aids such as artificial limbs, glasses, or opera- 
tions are provided if such aids will make a 
useful citizen out of what would otherwise 
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be a social liability. Training up to one year 
and not to cost over $500 will be arranged if 
essential. Although this department was 
set up to re-establish individuals in gainful 
employment, it is not restricted by the ‘‘once 
more’’ connotation in its title and objective. 
If a handicapped school child is also finan- 
cially limited, the department will help that 
child to get the aids or training necessary to 
make himemployable. Following such train- 
ing the Department assists in the placement 
of their cases. Legally, their work is re- 
stricted to those who are 16 years of age or 
over, but if possible individuals under 21 
years are referred to the Allegany League for 
Crippled Children. 

The program for the December meeting 
was designed for a self-evaluation of counsel- 
ing techniques and philosophy. To make this 
as objective as possible “‘How I Counsel’’ by 
Benz and Remmers of Purdue University was 
employed. This instrument was developed 
at the Division of Educational Research of 
Purdue University, and correct answers to the 
items were determined from the pooled judg- 
ments of ten authorities in the field of counsel- 
ing. 

After the test was administered and scored, 
an open discussion was held on questions de- 
veloping from the form. 


Editor Shows Films 
To D. C. Members 


Visual aids in guidance were discussed and 
demonstrated at the December 4 meeting of 
the District of Columbia Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association. The speaker was Wil- 
liam D. Wilkins, editor of Occupations and 
Associate Professor of Education at New 
York University. 

As an example of the “‘come-on"’ type of 
material, Dr. Wilkins showed a large colored 
chart, with cut-aways of ship and shore in- 
stallations, showing the variety of jobs in the 
U. S. Navy. This chart is intended to pro- 
duce interest in the Navy handbook which 
gives information on these jobs. Some B'nai 
B'rith charts and other materials were shown 
and highly commended, as were some of the 
Glamour publications. Individual cartoons 
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Branch News 


useful on bulletin boards were shown, and 
some forthcoming cartoon series mentioned. 

Particular emphasis was given to films and 
filmstrips. Dr. Wilkins discussed some of 
the numerous ones available, and talked about 
how they might best be used. The film 
“Angry Boy,’’ which shows the processes 
and techniques of a psychiatric clinic, he has 
found excellent in counselor training. Other 
films mentioned as especially good included 
“Feelings of Hostility’’ and ‘Feelings of 
Rejection.” 

The new Coronet series of 14 films ‘Are 
You Ready for Service?’’ was described. This 
series is intended for use with high school 
youths, to start them thinking on problems 
related to service, and to stimulate discussion. 
Dr. Wilkins showed the first three of these 
films, ‘‘What It’s All Abourt,"’ ‘‘Your Plans,”’ 
and *“‘Service for Citizenship." Forthcoming 
films in the series will show life in camp and 
physical and moral preparation for service. 


Mental Hygiene Principles 
Discussed by Chico Group 


The Chico Area Guidance Group under the 
direction of Herman J. Peters had its fall 
meeting on December 1 at Chico State Col- 
lege. More than 100 teachers and counsel- 
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ors from Northeastern California were in at- 
tendance. Dr. Harris, Chief Psychiatrist for 
the State Department of Mental Hygiene, 
spoke on “‘Applying Mental Hygiene Prin- 
ciples in the Classroom.’" He emphasized 
the three *‘A’s'’—acceptance, attention, and 
affection. Hugh M. Bell was discussion 
leader. 


Opportunities in Industry 
Are Teachers College Subject 

The second Teachers College Branch meet- 
ing of the 1951-1952 season was held Novem- 
ber 16. The speakers of the evening formed 
a panel to discuss the vocational guidance 
opportunities in industry. Albert S. Thomp- 
son, Professor of Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, was the moderator. The speakers were: 
Muriel Cowan, who spoke on personne! work 
in Lane Bryant, Inc.; Don Ponturo, who 
spoke on job analysis in the Harrison, New 
Jersey, division of Radio Corporation of 
America; Rita Hart, who spoke on employee 
counseling in the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey; Robert Schaffer, who spoke on 
personnel research as carried out in the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company in Newark, 
New Jersey. 


EDUCATION AND CHOICE 


“One of the most important tasks that faces the school is to help young people pre- 

pare for the choices that they will have to make. Many of them are crucial. They 

can lead to sickness or health, failure or success, distress or happiness. For this 

reason it becomes important for us to help youth to become aware of choices, 

analyze alternatives, and consider the processes whereby choices are made." — 

Willard J. Jacobson in “Education and Choice” in the November Teachers College 
Record. 


DEMOCRATIC STRATEGY 


It is probably true that the crisis in culture can be resolved, and at the same time 

the dynamic forces of modern science and technology maintained and directed 

toward common social ends, only as planning mechanisms, employing democratic 

and scientific methods of problem-solving, are built at strategic points into the 

fabric of industrial society. —Kenneth E. Benne, “What's Wrong with Our Schools” 
in December 8 Nation. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


IMPROVEMENT OF Practical INTELLIGENCE: 
The Central Task of Education, by R. Bruce 
Raup, George E. Axtelle, Kenneth D. 
Benne, and B. Orhanel Smith. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1950. 303 pp. $4.00. 


ESPITE THE IMPLICATION Of its title this 
D book has nothing to do with “‘intelli- 
gence"’ in a specific or measureable sense. 
It is a book that deals with the use of man's 
intelligence in meeting social problems. 

Its original title, when it first appeared in 
1943 as the twenty-cighth yearbook of the 
National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, provided a better description of 
the book, The Discipline of Practical Judgment 
in a Democratic Society. The intent of the 
authors is to spell out the methodology of 
solving social problems through a discipline 
of judgment. The authors leave the individ- 
ual in his community or social group, rather 
than abstract him from his environment as 
some psychologists and philosophers have 
done, and then, say, olve your social 
problems in a manner appropriate to a demo- 
cratic society, not by imposing your will 
upon the group or effecting a mere com- 
promise, but by accepting all of the varied 
and conflicting emotions of the group and 
seeking a consensus of judgment of that 
group."’ This is “‘practical’’ for one is here 
concerned with judgments and decisions that 
must be made. It is “‘practical’’ because one 
takes into account his society and its im- 
pact upon him and seeks a decision within 
that society not én spite of it. 

To seek consensus of judgment freely, in 
fact to pin your entire faith in the quality 
of a judgment upon the fact of consensus, is to 
believe in democracy in a startlingly funda- 
mental manner. Most of us do not believe 
in democracy to that extent, except verbally. 
As one reads on p. 73-on of the “‘types’’ of 
practical judgment—the making of deci- 
sions, the making of policies, and the recon- 
struction of basic norms of conduct—a shiver 
of apprehension is aroused by the last “type.” 


Is this another social planning proposal 
where God's chosen are to plan society for 
the rest of us? But no, it becomes clear that 
the basic authority rests in the group, society 
is its own policy maker and reconstructor. 
These philosophers really believe that the 
consensus of judgment of a group, arrived at 
in an uncoerced manner, is the goal to be 
sought. 

This book, planned for five years before its 
first appearance in 1943, is conceded to be 
one of the most significant books in educa- 
tional philosophy since the basic writings of 
Dewey. It is a significant step beyond 
Dewey because the reality of social situa- 
tions, and the methodology of exercising in- 
telligence within and through those situations, 
are added to Dewey's methodology of in- 
dividual thinking. The authors also ante- 
date the current emphasis upon group dy- 
namics for they propose that only as one 
“‘objectifies himself,"’ sees himself in relation 
to the emotions and dynamics of the group, 
can he move toward acceptance of a consensus 
by the group. 

It is unfortunate that this book is hard 
reading. This may be a limitation of the 
reviewer and yet others have had the same 
difficulty. The considerable number of thor- 
oughly sound and useful ideas have to be 
teased out by the reader and yet the book is 
worth the struggle. Too few sentences are 
simple and direct enough to be quotable and 
yet there are these: (There is a) ‘‘prevailing 
disposition of educators and schools to anes- 
thetize their programs and students against 
any deep sensitivity to the difficulties that 
lie in the clashing and confused social per- 
spectives of the people’’ (p. 268); (There is 
another discipline and other techniques) 
“the discipline and techniques connected 
with maintaining a close relationship be- 
tween the fact-finding function and the Seer 
mination of the ends . . . which the facts 
might . . . serve’’ (p. 272); “‘Proponents of 
‘activities,’ in their almost exclusive devo- 
tion to the individual focus of the personal 
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life . . . career, have been insensitive to the 
same individual's need for integrity in the 
communities . . . with which he ts . , . iden- 
tified’’ (p. 278); “‘Our need is for . . . in- 
stitutions which provide that whoever may 
be affected by a decision on a policy shall in 
some way have a part in shaping it’’ (p. 40). 
(Could this mean students and teachers in a 
school?) 

For the average ‘‘dub’’ in philosophy (for 
there must be several readers who so the 
reviewer's limitations) it might be consider- 
ate to suggest certain chapters. Chapter 14 
(the last chapter), *‘Practical Intelligence and 
the Program of Education,"’ can be read sepa- 
rately and is in itself worth the full price of 
admission. The schools’ task is made so 
crystal clear, the current curriculum in- 
novations are compared so incisively, the 
place of ethics in the policies of schools is so 
convincingly stated that these 17 pages should 
be read by all who read this journal. 

Equally valuable is Chapter 4, “‘Demo- 
cratic Education Needs a Method Appro- 
priate to Its Task,’* to stir us out of our com- 
placency about the scientific method as a 
cure-all for the problems of human relations. 
The reviewer also found Chapters 2 and 5, 
‘““How Men Attain and Maintain Coopera- 
tion,” and ‘“‘Identifying the Judgment of 
Practice,” very useful in systematizing his 
thinking. The authors will doubtless pro- 
test that the book should be read consecu- 
tively and completely, but it can be done 
this way too! All of this because the re- 
viewer cherishes for the reader the stimula- 
tion to his thinking that this book will pro- 
vide. He will be a better school man and a 
better American for reading it.—C. GitBErt 
Wrenn, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Minnesota. 


<> 


Tue EpucaTion or Excerrionat CHILDREN, 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Forty-Ninth Yearbook, Part II. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1950. 356pp. $2.75. 


Yearsoox 1s another in the series 
issued by the National Society for the Study 
of Education which presents summaries of 
research, reviews of practice, and current 
thought on significant aspects of education. 
In this book, attention is focused upon the 


needs of different types of exceptional children 
and upon the ways education may be provided 
for them. 

Exceptional children, as herein defined, are 
those who deviate from the average to such 
an extent that special education and special 
services are necessary. Thus “‘exceptional”’ 
is not used to connote superiority or ex- 
cellence alone, but to refer to all pupils who 
are atypical in any way, including children 
who are below average as well as those who 
are superior in ability. 

It is well known that exceptional children 
are not offered the special opportunities 
recommended by many authorities There 
are far too few special classes for atypical 
children. Communities, too, are lacking in 
proper facilities for nourishing their growth. 
And the homes from which they come often 
are devoid of appropriate experiences to meet 
their needs. 

The incidence with which exceptional 
children are found suggests the scope of the 
problem. About 12 per cent, or one out of 
eight children, may be considered exceptional 
for one reason or another. This is certainly 
a significant portion of the school-age 
population. 

This Yearbook will serve as a valuable guide 
for all who are concerned with these groups— 
administrators, guidance workers, special 
teachers, parents, and the many professional 
people who work with them. An overview 
of the entire field of special education is 
given, including a brief history of the de- 
velopment of special education in our culture 
and specifically in the United States. Each 
section of the book is well annotated, and 
there are extensive bibliographies. 

The Yearbook is organized in three sections. 
The first deals with the basic concepts and 
problems relating to all groups of exceptional 
children—administering special services, 
identifying and diagnosing needs, offerin 
developing teacher-training, an 

ealing with parents. This section will be 
of special interest to teachers, administrators, 
and specialists in this area. The chapter, 
“Guidance for Exceptional Children,” is 
especially valuable in offering a compre- 
hensive overview of factors of importance in 
the guidance of atypical groups. Not only 
will this chapter be helpful to persons en- 
gaged in teacher-training, but it will be of 
special interest to workers in the field of 


guidance. 
The second section, ‘Nature and Needs of 
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Specific rege describes various types of 
exceptional children and suggests appropri- 
ate educational provisions for each—the 
visually handicapped, the acoustically hand- 
ica ne i the speech handicapped, the ortho- 
pedically handicapped and the cardiopathic, 
the epileptic, the tubercular, children with 
glandular disorders, the mentally handi- 
capped, the gifted and the socially mal- 
adjusted. Outstanding chapters in this sec- 
tion include ‘‘Special Education for the 
Mentally Handicapped,’’ “‘Special Educa- 
tion for the Gifted Child,” and “‘Special 
Schools and Classes for the Socially Mal- 
adjusted." The chief limitation of the book 
is found in the character of these excellent 
chapters. For example, the chapter on 
the gifted serves merely as an introduction 
to this topic, since it is barely 20 pages in 
length. It is regrettable that more space 
could not have been given to this neglected 
area. Similarly, the chapter on the socially 
maladjusted suffers because of brevity. De- 
spite this limitation, this treatment of the 
socially maladjusted is one of the clearest 
and most helpful presentations available on 
this topic. 

The third section, ‘‘Some Future Develop- 
ments," deals with means of preventing 
handicaps in children and with needed re- 
search in the area of exceptional children. 
This first topic is of utmost importance to 
teachers and parents alike, especially to the 
latter. The second topic will be of special 
interest to students a research workers in 
the field of special education. It is to be 
hoped that this volume will stimulate re- 
search. An examination of the books and 
articles referred to in the bibliographies will 
suggest the relatively small amount of crucial 
research available at present in this field. 


In general, this book provides an excellent 
overview of the field of exceptional children. 
Samuel A. Kirk, as chairman of the Yearbook 
committee, has done a creditable job of uni- 
fying the various contributions. The book 
is unavoidably rather sketchy, since it is 
impossible to treat, in some three hundred 
pages, all significant developments in this 
very large field. This fact will probably 
provide the main source of criticism from 
the specialist who may feel that the book 
offers too little specific help. There may be 
the objection, too, that some of the presenta- 
tions are rather technical (vis., “‘the acousti- 
cally handicapped,’’ ‘“‘the orthopedically 
handicapped,"" and the “‘cardiopathic’’). 
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Certainly there is a need for interpreting 
these presentations in simpler language to 
arents and many teachers. Despite these 
imitations the reviewer believes that the 
committee has succeeded to an unusual de- 
gree in their attempt “‘to explain the nature 
of the problems with which the school and 
the community are confronted in connection 
with the education of exceptional children 
and to describe the procedures and special 
services which have been found effective in 
meeting the needs of exceptional children 
within a school system. The presentation of 
these problems will be directed to school 
administrators and teachers who are un- 
familiar with the technical phases of diag- 
nosis and the indicated therapy with refer- 
ence to the seriously handicapped among 
the different groups of exceptional children 
rather than to the various specialists in the 
field."" The general information and many 
specific suggestions should be of help to the 
school administrator. The specialist should 
find the descriptions of practice valuable in 
mecting recurring problems. And the class- 
room teacher should find the book of con- 
siderable practical worth in meeting the 
needs of exceptional “a found in regular 
classes.—Paut Wirry, Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


<> 


An IntropucTiIon To Strupy (3rd 
ed.), by Ruth Strang. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1951. 70Spp. $4.75. 


i ix TEACHER IN the usual course in 
“child psychology’’ faces an almost in- 
surmountable task of attempting to meet at 
least two sets of student needs: the felt need 
of many potential parents to get ways of 
handling such practical problems as thumb 
sucking and bed wetting, and the need of 
many pre-professional students to under- 
stand the principles of growth and develop- 
ment as a background for further training 
in guidance and in clinical psychology. How 
this can be done within the confines of a 
single course is an unmet problem. While 
the vast majority of students in child psy- 
chology are taking the course to meet the 
“practical needs,’’ most texts in the field 
are written to meet pre-professional needs. 
The student-parent or potential parent is left 
to make the applications for himself or to ex- 
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plore the more readable and more problem- 
centered trade books such as Spok's The 
Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care. Perha 
no single text in child psychology so mo 
uately meets both sets of needs as Dr. 
trang’s popular text, which in 1951 came 
of age—it was then exactly 21 years since the 
text was first used in college classes. 

This concern for the problems of the student 
is seen in the organization of the book. One 
does not see the traditional chapters on 
motor, emotional, mental, lingual, and 
social development. Instead, the author 
provides a cross-sectional look at the whole 
child at various “‘overlapping stages’’ of 
development: the early pre-school, the pre- 
school, the primary, the pre-adolescent, and 
the adolescent periods. At each stage of 
development there are chapters on the prob- 
lems of growth, on the problems of learning, 
on “‘special problems’’ characteristic of the 
age group, and on the special problems of 
guidance at each developmental level. 

Two hundred pages, in four chapters, are 
devoted to problems of ‘‘development. 
It is in these chapters that the reader will 
find the more conventional material usually 
found in other texts in the field. The four 
chapters on learning avoid the trap of center- 
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ing upon the traditional controversies in 
learning theory and start with concrete learn- 
ing problems faced by the child in the home, 
at play, and at school. Four of the chapters 
deal with ‘‘problems’’ characteristic of each 
age group. The problem is thought of as a 
‘developmental task"’ of the child in his ef- 
forts to meet difficult situations, These 
chapters are particularly strong and meet an 
important need in this field. Dr. Strang is 
to be commended for her courage in talking 
directly about the problem as it 1s seen by the 
student and parent: temper tantrums, mas- 
turbation, running away, stuttering, the 
over-age pupil, disobedience, lying, and the 
like. In a justifiable concern for “‘principles 
of behavior development,"’ most texts avoid 
coming to grips with the problems as they 
are seen in the clinic and on the playground 
and in the home. The worker in the field of 
guidance will find in these ‘problem’ sec- 
tions a refreshing wealth of readable and re- 
liable information, followed by even more 
directly applicable principles in the chapters 
on child study and guidance at each de- 
velopment level. 

Great care has been taken in the selection 
of bibliographical! citations, lists of films, 
and questions and problems for the student. 


GLAMOUR’s Job Department serves 


the girl with a job. - - 


trying to make the most of her job 


students exploring the job fields --- planning their careers 


job hunters. . . lining up effective campaigns 


The Job Department helps vou with 


teachers and guidance counselors who use occupational information 


Job Features —Reprints from Glamour of professionally researched material on jobs—job 
hunting — job training, available at cost. Fact Sheets— Monographs on jobs and job fields, 
free on request. College Majors Chart —Wall or Magazine size, gives information on 50 
majors, available at cost. Poster on Applying for a Job — Graphic presentation of steps 
leading up to the interview, available at cost. Job Reference Room—A library of classic 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


These sections add greatly to the usefulness 
of the book as a teaching aid. 

The reader will find this book oriented 
toward the understanding of the child rather 
than toward the understanding of experi- 
mental studies about children—J. R. Gres, 
Associate Professor of Psychology, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


OccupaTionaL HANDBOOK oF THE UNITED 
States Arr Force. A Manual for Vo- 
cational Guidance Counselors and Air 
Force Personnel Officers. Washington: 
Headquarters U. S. Air Force, the Pentagon 
1951. 191 pp. 


AY ACKNOWLEDGMENT On a frontispiece re- 
ports that this manual has been adapted 
from that of the Navy ‘“‘with a view to 
unifying the “yg policies of the serv- 


ices." Despite its sub-title, the handbook 
is frankly addressed to high school students, 
male and female, who are or may become 
interested in an Air Force career. 

The manual is organized into three parts: 


introductory data, occupational briefs of 
each of the 42 Air Force career fields, and 
“Facts about the Air Force." The intro- 
duction advises high school students to stay 
in school until they graduate, meanwhile 
selecting school subjects which will help 
them in the Airman Career of their choice. 

Each occupational brief contains the 
following data relative to a career field: 
name; number; brief description of the field; 
duties and responsibilities; specific duties of 
selected occupations in the field; qualifica- 
tions and preparation; training given (in- 
cluding typical subjects taught); work as- 
signment; related civilian jobs (by DOT 
code and title); and a chart showing the 
relationships and levels (by military rank) 
in the field. The descriptions are in action 
verb form, terse but clearly comprehensible 
by high school students. 

The ‘‘Facts about the Air Force’’ include 
full data on pay and allowances, retirement 
and retired pay, classification policies, ed- 
ucational opportunities, and opportunities 
for a commission. A final table indicates 
high school subjects appropriate to each 
career field. 

Patently this handbook was published 
to aid Air Force recruiting, but it _— 
this aid by attracting recruits of higher 
quality. It is ethical throughout, modern 
in its approach to vocational choice and 
a. makes a sound appeal to the 

igh school student who is perforce con- 
sidering military service, and will be a 
valuable addition to the kit of the counselor 
of high school or junior college students.— 
Don C. Farru, Director of Veterans’ Education, 
The George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 


OccupaTionaL Goats ror Sru- 
DENTS, Part I: Architecture, Engineering and 
the Physical Sciences, by the Occupational 
Opportunities Service. Columbus: Ohio 
State Universities Press, revised edition, 
1951. 90 pp. $.75. 


Te IS THE FIRST part of a series revising the 
bulletin, Ohio State and Occupations, which 
was published in 1945. Although rather 
limited distribution was made of this original 
booklet, it proved to be a very useful and 


popular addition to vocational counselors’ 
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libraries. Later issues of the revised series 
will deal with agriculture and the biological 
sciences; health and welfare services; a 
tion, home economics, and the social sci- 
ences; and the creative arts, literature, music, 
and art. 

Part I of the series, which will be dis- 
cussed in this review, presents information 
about each occupational field in the following 
order: (1) background and nature of the 
work, (2) where and how it is performed, (3) 
preparation required, (4) employment op- 
portunities and outlook, (5) a brief list of 
selected references for further reading, and (6) 
under each major heading a rather compre- 
hensive listing of specific occupations with a 
very brief description of each. 

This volume will find its greatest useful- 
ness as a source book for vocational coun- 
sclors rather than a reference for prospective 
students. The information contained in it is 
accurate and up to date; however, it is writ- 
ten in the style of a technical manual and is 
devoid of illustration or any other atten- 
tion-getting material. A previous issue of 
Occupations (Volume X XIX, October, 1950, 

p. 26-29), reporting some research done at 
Ghio State University, pointed out the need 
for occupational material to be simply and 
interestingly written with adequate illus- 
trative material. Although these technical 
fields could be presented in a graphic, inter- 
esting manner, such a presentation would 

robably sacrifice some of the accuracy and 
Saovley which characterizes this volume as 


well as add to printing cost. It would ap- 
pear to this reviewer that beginning college 


students will find this more interesting and 
valuable than the typical college-bound high 
school junior or senior. The orientation of 
most of the information centers about the re- 
’ quirements for and the training given in these 
major divisions at Ohio State University; 
however, it should be useful for prospective 
students of any technical college or univer- 
sity. 

Information about each occupational divi- 
sion is presented as a brief, concise over-view 
of the field with a listing and definition of a 
number of the specific occupations in the 
field. This over-view, out of necessity, must 
leave out much vital information needed by 

ospective students in this field. Omitted 
is remuneration to be expected, aptitudes and 
interests needed, and general personality of 
individuals who would make a good work 
adjustment, as well as other data important 
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for a student contemplating entering one of 
these fields. The writing style and format of 
the bulletin is formal and encyclopedic to 
such a degree that it will be heavy going for 
most high school students and many begin- 
ning college students. 

Although aimed chiefly at the needs of 
prospective students at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, the information about professional 
fields is sufficiently generalized to make this 
volume a must for the shelf of all vocational 
counselors. When —— integrated with 
other occupational information and appro- 
— interpreted to high school and col- 
ege students by their counselors, it will be 
an important aid in educational and voca- 
tional planning.—Kennetu G. Newson, As- 
sistant Professor, Institute of Counseling, Test- 
ing, and Guidance. Michigan State College. 


AN IntTRopucTION To Gurpance, by Lester 
D. Crow and Alice Crow. New York: 
American Book Company, 1951. 430 pp. 
$4.00. 


jb Autuors of An Introduction to Guidance 
present a text designed “‘to be a first 
book for anyone interested in helping oth- 
ers."" Toward this objective the principles 
and practices developed accomplish much, 
and they are generally pointed at guidance 
services in schools. 

In three parts, ‘“Guidance in Life Adjust- 
ment," e Guidance Program,’’ and 
“Guidance Action,"’ the authors trace the 
history of guidance, how it is organized and 
operating today, and the scope and specific 
trends emerging in the field to meet the needs 
of anyone “‘from early childhood to old 
age. 

Some of those on the job in guidance may 
question the treatment in Part fit chapters of 
“Guidance of Young Children,’’ *‘Guidance 
in the Elementary School,’’ and “Guidance 
in the Junior High School"’; but the au- 
thors present fositive approaches and imple- 
ment their discussions with examples and 
descriptions of what today’s schools are 
doing. Each chapter ends with a dozen or 
more “‘Questions and Topics for Discus- 
sions. 

The selected references are extensive and a 
rich mine of material for ‘‘Administrators, 
Teachers and Counselors’’ in the Part I 
section. The Part II reference list, headed 
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MeKnight Publications 

@ VOCATIONAL 
INTEREST 
INVENTORIES 


by Cleeton 


Vocational Interest Inventory is particu- 
larly valuable for establishing a basis for 
individual counseling, group guidance or 
This 
inventory is easily administered and scored. 
Standardized on more than 23,000 cases. 
Two forms, one for men and one for 


for work assignment in industry. 


women, each covering ten major occupa. 
Specimen sets, $0¢. Write 


Clip this. 


tional areas. 


for approval copy. 


McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. 40A, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Illinois 
‘Individual Adjustment,"’ includes resource 
material to assist in family, social, recrea- 
tional, or occupational problems. The work 
should be a useful tool for counselor trainees 
and for teachers. 

Some authors’ excerpts in the final pages 
indicate their efforts: ‘‘Throughout this 
book are observations, comments, and points 
of view resulting from the authors’ experi- 
ences with various aspects of guidance activ- 
ities.” . What ts being dome... ar- 
tempted and what should be done are pre- 
sented . . . coward personal adjustment to a 
complex and confused world.'’ This book is 
an excellent resource work, comprehensive, 
and considerably better than many of its 
contemporaries.—BurToN THELANDER, Bu- 
reau of Guidance, State Education Department, 
Albany, New York. 


<a> 


WorkinG to Learn, by Milton J. Gold. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, 1951. 192 pp. $2.85. 


ILTON J. Goxp, in Working to Learn, pro- 
poses that the ninth through twelfth 
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grades of high school center most education 
around a series of occupational ‘‘cores.”’ 
These would begin with a “‘core’’ designed to 
acquaint students with each other, and with 
the general ‘‘world of work.’’ There would 
follow, successively, ‘“‘cores’’ in agriculture, 
service occupations (emphasis on community 
service), commerce, manufacturing, and min- 
ing. School farms and school shops, in con- 
junction with community businesses and in- 
dustries, would supply the ‘‘work-experi- 
ence’’ which is intended to serve as the center 
of the core. , 

These educational experiences are presumed 
by Dr. Gold to provide the basis for deciding, 
by the time a student enters the twelfth 
grade, the occupation he wishes to follow. 
The twelfth grade is given over to coopera- 
tive work-study in the specifically chosen 
occupation or to ee work, 
depending upon the student's intention to 
terminate formal education with high school, 
or to continue in college or technical school. 

Dr. Gold traces the developments of ele- 
mentary and secondary education and the re- 
lationship of American culture thereto in a 
very ‘‘learned"’ manner. He uses voluminous 
references, and arrives at some interesting if 
peculiar conclusions regarding current culture 
and its relationship to schools and industry. 
For instance, he says on page 30 that 


. apprenticeships have all but disappeared ex- 
cept in a few crafts where the primary objective 
is more the restriction of the labor force chan the 
education of youth, 


It is very doubtful that the facts regarding 
intensified recruitment into apprenticeship, 
and the pare schools play in this, will bear 
out the claim. 

The reviewer doubts, too, if there are many 
substantiating data to support the implica- 
tion in this startling assertion (page 32): 


As society takes over the rearing of children 
when they reach school age, the mother either 
faces loss of this function honestly and seeks 
other outlets for her productive drives or refuses 
to face the situation and clings to her role as 
mother beyond the degree that is wholesome 
either for herself or her children 


Dr. Gold draws very heavily on Dewey to 
support his theme of education through and 
by work; in Chapter IV, for example, where 
this theme is developed, 15 of the 28 sub- 
stantiating references are from Dewey. 
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Do you need help on sex guidance? 


This just-published book is planned to ae every school to deal with its own par- 
ticular problems of sex education—to decide whether to provide sex education, and 


if so, how, where, and to what extent. There are 36 pages and 13 tables of facts 
on the sex activities, information, and attitudes of young people, and succeeding 
chapters abound in more specialized data. And there are 44 pages of up-to-1950 
bibliographies and lists of teaching aids and professional materials in sex education. 

A special value of this book is that it fits sex education into the “‘life adjust- 
ment’ and ‘‘family life education’ programs now being stressed. Read the table 
of contents below and order a copy for 10-day free examination today! 


SEX EDUCATION 
AS HUMAN RELATIONS 


A Guidebook on Content and Methods 


By LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


Associate Professor of Family Life Education 
School of Home Economics, Oregon State College 
FORMERLY: Director of the Association for Family Living, Chicago, Ill... Senior Specialist 
in Health Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C....Head of Division of 
Guidance, College of Education, University of Oklahoma. ..Chairman of National Commuit- 
tee on Education for Marriage and Family Life in the Schools of the National Council on 
Family Relations. 


Foreword by Robert J. Havighurst, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


CONTENTS 
Part 1. Evidence of Need and Results . Building Support for the Program 
A Concept of Sex Teacher Qualifications, Preparation, and 


Evidence of the Need for Sex Education poo ord eae Program 


The Evidence Mounts 
Sex Education is Practicable . Methods of Initiating and Directing 
Class Discussion 


Part 11. Phalosophy and Objectsves 8. Techniques and Procedures of Individ- 
The Scope of Sex Education ual Counselin 
The Basic Principles of Sex Education . Appraising a Program of Sex Education 
Objectives in Sex Education for the Pre- 
adolescent Part V. Content and Matertals om Sex 
Objectives in Sex Education for Ado- Education 
lescent and Older Youth 20. The Contribution of the Elementary 
Part Ill. Institutsonal Relationships School 
The School in Sex Education 21. The Contribution of the High-School 


The Home in Sex Education Subjects 
The Church in Sex Education 22. Illustrations of Integrative Procedure 


Community Resources in Sex Education 23. Courses in Marriage and Family Rela- 
tions 

Part IV. Methods sm Sex Educat 24. The College and Sex Education 

Approaches to Sex Education 25. Teaching Aids in Sex Education 


Net professional price $3.60 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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Careers 


THE MEDICAL FIELD 


@ MEDICAL OFFICE ASSISTANT 

@ LABORATORY TECHNOLOGY 

@ X-RAY TECHNOLOGY 

@ DENTAL ASSISTANT 

@ MEDICAL SECRETARY 
Proof of the value and importance of our training is evidenced in 
the fact that so large a percentage of our graduates are now success- 


fully employed by the profession. 
(Est. 1936) Licensed by New York State. 


Please send for a free copy of Catalog 29 
EASTERN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICIANS’ AIDES 
667 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


Working to Learn is a challenging volume, 
in spite of some of these shortcomings. The 
author builds a fairly good case, and in the 
process has brought together and synthesized 
a great deal of educational thinking. It is 
very well worth the time it will take to read 
its 179 pages. B. Haw ey, Director 
of Vocational Education, Lansing, Michigan. 


Becin Now—t1o0 Enjoy Tomorrow, by 
by Ray Giles. Illustrated by Will Black. 
Newark: Published as a public service by 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1951. 57 pp. 


WW TEN IN THE SECOND PERSON, this book 
not only tells the reader directly 
what to do to be reasonably well assured of 
happiness in his retirement years, but it also 
explains with unusual simplicity, specificity 
and humorous illustrations just how to get 
plans into immediate action. To make 
America strong and to guarantee a sound 
financial future for each individual and for the 
country, the author emphasizes the economic 
desirability and need of each person's being 
certain of a comfortable income which he 
“cannot possibly outlive."’ (The author 
helps the reader to understand the advantages 
of having that income derive from life in- 
surance and annuities!) In addition he 
stresses the long-term social importance of 
currently having, maintaining, and extend- 
ing interesting, worth-while activities, con- 
enial and stimulating friendships, and good 
health as preparations for the years ahead. 
With forceful style and pithy anecdotal ex- 
amples the writer presents his ideas in five 
short, easily read chapters, each complete in 
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itself: ‘‘Plan Your Retirement Now," 
New Life of Your Own!’ ‘‘What About 
Money?” ““Ten Ways to Be Young for Your 
Years," and ‘‘Here’s a Retirement Time- 
table.” 

The approach is so positive, direct, and 
practical that every person to whom the re- 
viewer lent the book forthwith actually 
carried out at least some of the advice. 
Four consulted their insurance counselors 
and revised their retirement incomes; six 
enrolled for hobby courses; five made ap- 
pointments with their physicians for 
thorough check-ups; three wrote retirement 
discussion into their staff meeting agenda, 
and thus stimulated interest in gerontological 
problems of several hundred more persons; 
several took up the problem of diet and 
weight with nutritionists and physicians; 
others reactivated themselves in their church 
work. One administrator ordered for each 
of his staff and employees a copy of the book 
in order to help x Sa to “begin now to en- 
joy tomorrow.”’ 

Copies are available free of charge to read- 
ers of Occupations from the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company in any of the 65 
cities where the company has offices. Other 
readers may request a copy from the Com- 
pany’s Department of Public Services 
at Post Office Box 359, Newark 1, New 
Jersey.—EstHer ANson, Associate Professor, 
Continuing Education and Research, Michigan 
State College. 


—— —— 


DiaGNosis AND Process In Famity Coun- 
sELING: Evolving Concepts through Practice, 
ed. by M. Robert Gomberg and Frances T. 
Levinson. New York: Family Service 
Association of America, 1951. 243 pp. 
$3.75. 


ROFESSIONALS SPEAKING TO PROFESSIONALS 

might be a thumbnail description of 
the series of papers which are reported in 
this book. Written by 13 staff members of 
the Jewish Family Service of New York— 
caseworkers, supervisors, psychiatrists, and 
others—the papers were presented at a 
variety of meetings and conferences, rang- 
ing from staff meetings, through local and 
state conferences of social work, to National 
Conferences of Social Welfare and Jewish 
Social Welfare. Written independently for 
these various purposes, the papers reflect the 
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¢ SRA Guidance Service for high schools and youth-serving agencies 


Professional guidance workers know the Guidance Service pub- 
lications and use them—the most valuable materials in guidance 
work today. Delivered monthly during the school year—single 
subscription price $22.00, quantity discounts. 


¢ SRA Junior Guidance Service—A new series of publications for 
elementary and junior high schools 


Good guidance starts early—and requires authoritative materials. 
Junior Guidance Service brings you these monthly. Single sub- 
scription price $22.00, quantity discounts. 


Details and illustrated brochures on request 


A free bonus item goes each year to subscribers to SRA Guidance 
Services. Bonus books for current subscribers, and for those who 
subscribe prior to May, are being prepared now. 


Guidance Service subscribers wil\| receive first copies of a new 
500-page book by John G. Darley, Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Clifford P. Froehlich of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Title is Studying Students: Guidance Methods 
of Individual Analysis. 


¢ Junior Guidance Service subscribers will be given first copies 
of a special Manual designed to help build and maintain effective 
child-study groups. Ethel Kawin, Department of Education, 
The University of Chicago, is the author. 
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current philosophy and practice in the 
agency. They cover the three-year period, 
from 1947 to 1950. 

Although the different sections of the book 
deal with specific technical problems and 
methods of coping with them, and the ar- 
ticles were written by a number of people, 
there are, however, certain generic assump- 
tions underlying any problem of treatment 
upon which all! of the papers rest. According 
to the editors these are: (1) a comprehensive 
understanding of personality, growth, and 
conflict; (2) a sound understanding of the 
helping process; (3) a therapeutic use of 
diagnosis; (4) generic and specific skills in 
particular problems and particular services; 
(5) treatment objectives bases on diagnostic 
appraisal of personality as well as acces- 
sibility and readiness to use treatment. 

The purpose of the book is summed up by 
the editors in the introduction: ‘‘These 
papers are by no means intended as a ‘final 
summation’ of a ‘point of view’ or an ap- 
proach to treatment. Rather they represent 
the effort of the agency, during a period of 
flux for the profession as a vo ah, to con- 
tinue to define and redefine its methods and 
goals. We believe that out of such exchanges 
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CRITICAL AREAS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


We can also help strengthen freedom’'s cause psychologically by cultivating 


of experience by all practitioners in the 
fields of casework, counseling, and therapy, 
there will ultimately emerge more scientif- 
ically validated understanding of personality 
and treatment.” 

The papers may well serve as the basis of 
discussion in college classes, seminars, staff 
meetings, and conferences. The detailed anal- 
ysis of the processes employed in dealin 
with the cases presented in connection wit 
each topic should stimulate self-analysis on 
the part of workers actively engaged in fam- 
ily counseling. 

The section for supervisors and staff train- 
ers outlines the staff training program of the 
agency. This has as its primary goal ‘“‘the 
safeguarding and the continuing improve- 
ment of the quality of the counseling serv- 
ice."’ Not that a standard of quality and a 
method of giving service can be handed down 
but, rather, “they develop out of staff ex- 
periences through a continuous, conscious, 
educational process."’ 


A chapter on research explains the begin- 
ning of a program. This involves a process 
of integrating a research program into the 
daily operation of the agency. Various re- 
search techniques are being examined and 
tested. As they emerge they will be worked 
out with the casework staff and checked 
against on-going professional development. 
In time, these studies and those of other agen- 
cies, should result in a generally greater 
clarity of professional goals and criteria. 
The agency recognizes its responsibility to 
the profession as a whole. Through the 
papers presented in this book and the re- 
search getting under way, it is giving evi- 
dence of its willingness to shoulder this 
responsibility.—Anice Sowers, Professor of 
Family Life Education, and Director of the Family 
Life Institute, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


socially constructive attitudes toward the people we work with, by recognizing the 
dignity of work, and by striving to develop better relations among all groups 
contributing to our economic system. The relations of the worker to his employer; 
the relations between coworkers; the relations between the worker and his com- 
munity—these are critical areas in human relations that should be of deep con- 
cern to men and women with business training and education. Today the worker 
must be socially and civically skilled—competent in the art of working coopera- 
tively and living together with his fellow community builders.—Earl James McGrath 


in “Education and the Productive Citizen” in November School Life. 
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